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Administration 


EDWARD C. KEMPER, Executive Director 
EDMUND R. PURVES, Acting Executive Director 


The 1948 Convention of The Institute 


OFFICIAL NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND CHAPTERS 


Time and Place 

The November 1947 number of the BULLETIN 
contained the first announcement that the 1948 
Convention of The Institute will be held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on June 22-25, 1948. 


Hotel Reservations—Other Meetings 

A large attendance is expected at this third 
post-war convention. Ample hotel accommodations 
are assured. Information concerning the hotel rates, 
procedure for making reservations and related mat- 
ters will be published in the next number of the 
BULLETIN, to be issued in March. 

The Board of The Institute hopes very much that 
those organizations affiliated with it or having com- 
munity of interests will, as heretofore, endeavor to 
hold their annual meetings during a five-day period 
preceding the Convention, and on such dates as will 
not conflict with The Institute sessions on June 
22-25. 

The holding of these collateral meetings is of 
great advantage to all concerned, and it has been 
specified to the hotels that reservations from all 
persons attending any of the series of meetings shall 
be honored on an equal basis. 


Election of Member Delegates 

The attention of all officers of chapters is called 
to the procedure for the election and accrediting 
of “member delegates” to the 1948 Convention, as 
set out in detail in the By-Laws of The Institute 
under Chapter VII, Article 2, Section 2. (Copies 
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of the current By-Laws will be mailed to any chap- 
ter President or Secretary on request.) 

The number of member delegates who may repre- 
sent the corporate members of The Institute in each 
chapter will be based on the number of those cor- 
porate members who are in good standing on May 
24, 1948—thirty days in advance of the opening day 
of the Convention. 


Election of State Delegates 

The attention of all officers of state association 
members is called to the procedure for determining 
the number of “state delegates” who may be ac- 
credited to the 1948 Convention, as set out in detail 
in the By-Laws of The Institute under Chapter 
VII, Article 2, Section 4. (Copies of the current 
By-Laws will be mailed to any State Association 
President or Secretary on request. ) 

The number of state delegates who may repre- 
sent the state association members of The Institute 
is based on the number of dues-paying, non-corporate 
members of the state association member who were 
in good standing therein on January 1, 1948. 


State Organization Delegates 

Provisions relating to delegates from state organi- 
zations are contained in Chapter VII, Article 2, 
Section 3 of the By-Laws of The Institute. 


Notices Concerning Numbers of Delegates and Votes 
In March The Secretary of The Institute will 
publish a preliminary notice in the BULLETIN stating 
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respectively the number of member delegates to 
which the corporate members of each chapter are 
entitled as of March 15, 1948; and the number of 
state delegates to which each state association mem- 
ber is entitled as of January 1, 1948. 

Subsequently, as of May 24, 1948, thirty days 
in advance of the opening day of the Convention, a 
final notice will be sent as a direct communication 
to each Secretary, advising him of the number of 
delegates which may represent his organization, and 
sending to him credential cards and related infor- 
mation. Officers of chapters, state association mem- 
bers, and state organizations are requested to keep 
The Institute informed of changes in personnel in 
their respective organizations, particularly the names 
and addresses of newly elected officers. 


Offices and Directorships Becoming Vacant 


The offices and directorships to be filled by elec- 


tion at the 1948 Convention are as follows: 


Offices (One-Year Terms): 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer. 


Regional Directorships (Three-Year Terms): 

Candidates for regional directorships shall be 
selected from the members of the regional districts 
wherein the vacancies are about to occur. Retiring 
regional directors are not eligible for immediate 
reelection, unless serving an unexpired term. 

The four regional directors to be elected at the 
1948 Convention for three-year terms will repre- 
sent the four districts named below: 


Central States District 

States: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma. 

Chapters: Iowa, Kansas, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 


Gulf States District 
States: Arkansas, 
nessee, and ‘Texas. 
Chapters: Arkansas, New Orleans, North Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Central Texas, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Houston, Texas Coastal Bend, Texas 
Panhandle, and West Texas. 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 


Sierra-Nevada District 

States: Arizona, California, Nevada, and Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

Chapters: Arizona, Central Valley of California, 
East Bay, Northern California, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, Southern California, and Hawaii. 
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South Atlantic District 

States: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Chapters: Alabama Society, Florida Central, 
Florida North, Florida South, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
Palm Beach, Georgia, South Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


Procedure for Nominating Officers 

Nominations of officers may be made by petitions 
of corporate members, or by member delegates or 
other qualified delegates from the floor of the Con- 
vention, or by a nominating committee in the event 
a nomination is not made from the floor. 


Nomination of Officers by Petition 

Nominating petitions for officers must be in writ- 
ing and filed with The Secretary on or before May 
14, 1948, forty days prior to the opening day of 
the Convention (June 22, 1948). Not more than 
one corporate member shall be nominated in any 
petition, and the petition shall contain only his 
name, the office to which he is nominated, the signa- 
tures of the nominators (who must be corporate 
members in good standing), and the name of the 
chapter to which each is assigned. 

Each such petition must contain the signatures 
of five or more corporate members, and a petition 
or petitions containing the signatures of not less 
than fifteen corporate members, comprising not less 
than five corporate members of one chapter, not 
less than five corporate members of a second chap- 
ter, and not less than five corporate members of a 
third chapter must be filed with The Secretary 
before the candidate named by the said corporate 
members is nominated. 

All nominations by petition will be submitted to 
the Convention. 


Procedure for Nominating Regional Directors 


Nominations by Letter Ballot 

The chapters within a district may jointly agree 
on a nominee, or they may separately select one or 
more nominees. In any of these events the name 
of each nominee shall be sent to The Secretary, at 
The Octagon, on or before May 1, 1948. 

Upon receipt of the names of such nominees, 
The Secretary will submit each name so given him 
from a district to the corporate members of the 
district who are in good standing, on a letter ballot, 
which the corporate member who wishes to vote 
must return to The Secretary within the time stated 
on the ballot. 
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The corporate member receiving the greatest 
number of votes, as determined by The Secretary 
from said letter ballots, shall be a nominee for 
regional director of the district, and he will be 
nominated for such directorship from the floor of 
the Convention by The Secretary, for voting by 
the delegates. 


Nominations from Floor of Convention 

Any accredited member delegates from the re- 
gional district which the nominee will represent if 
elected may propose the name of a corporate mem- 
ber for the directorship, and if the said member is 
eligible to hold the office and his nomination is 


seconded by two or more accredited member dele- 
gates from the said regional district, then he will 
be nominated for regional director for that district. 


Future Notices 
This is the second official notice concerning the 
1948 Convention. A subsequent number of the 
BULLETIN will contain notices concerning the num- 
ber of delegates which each chapter and state asso- 
ciation member may send, information concerning 
the program, information concerning procedure for 
making hotel reservations, and other matters. 
Crarr W. Ditcuy 
Secretary 


Post-Convention Tours through Scenic West 


SHORT TOUR TO THE UTAH PARKS, GRAND TETON AND YEL- 

LOWSTONE: LONGER ROUTE TO INCLUDE UTAH PARKS, LAS 

VEGAS, HOOVER DAM, HOLLYWOOD, GRAND CANYON: ARRANGE- 
MENTS BY UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY 


N UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to combine attend- 
Ja ance at The Institute Convention with a 
summer vacation is offered this year, as the Con- 
vention city is located in the center of the area 
which includes many national parks and monuments. 
The following information has been submitted by 
the United States Travel Agency, which has been 
authorized to conduct the special trains to the Con- 
vention and the subsequent post-convention tours. 


“As Salt Lake City, the Convention site, is lo- 
cated in the western section of the country, the 
movement of several hundred delegates into the city 
within a short span of approximately twelve hours, 
when added to the normal traffic, heavily taxes 
transportation facilities serving that section. 

“In order to assure delegates of ample and ade- 
quate Pullman accommodations, The Institute has 
appointed the United States Travel Agency, located 
at 815 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., as 
sole official transportation agents to set up and 
handle all reservations in connection with special 
train arrangements to Salt Lake City, as well as 
two optional return routings to the East via the 
National Parks. 

“Since Salt Lake City is surrounded by so many 


parks of national interest; and as the members, . 
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being so close, would not wish to return home with- 
out having the opportunity of visiting them, espe- 
cially as the Convention falls in the height of the 
vacation season, the following arrangements have 
been planned, with the cooperation of The Insti- 
tute’s officers and Convention Chairman. 

“Briefly, the plan is to have special through Pull- 
man cars operate from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Atlanta, and be attached 
to the special train which will leave Chicago on 
Sunday, June 20th. The tentative itinerary is as 
follows: 


Saturday, June 19th 
“Leave eastern cities. 


Sunday, June 20th 
“Special train departs from Chicago. 


Monday, June 21st 

“Our special train stops at Glenwood Springs 
in the heart of the Colorado Rockies. The local 
Convention committee at Salt Lake City has ar- 
ranged for special private cars to meet our train 
and take the Institute members on a drive of the 
Rocky Mountain region and return them to the 
famous Colorado Hotel at Glenwood Springs for 
dinner. Ample opportunity will be allowed for 
bathing in the health-giving spa-like waters of the 
Colorado pool before we entrain again for our 
Convention city. 
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Tuesday, June 22nd 

“Arrive Salt Lake City early in the morning in 
sufficient time to permit checking in at our Con- 
vention hotels and proceeding to the first of the 
Convention sessions. 


Tuesday, W ednesday, Thursday, Friday, June 2225 


“Convention sessions. 


Return Routings 

“Note: Two optional homeward routings have 
been especially arranged for Institute members to 
enjoy the highlights of the West. Institute mem- 
bers may choose in advance either one of the return 
options. 


OPTIONAL TOUR “A” 


Urau Parks, GRAND TETON AND YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL Parks 


Saturday, June 26th 

“Our special Pullman cars will leave Salt Lake 
City in the early morning and carry us southward 
toward the Utah parks. We arrive at Cedar City 
in the late afternoon to begin a 3-day tour of the 
awe-inspiring Bryce and Zion National Parks. 
Overnight accommodations at Zion National Park. 


Sunday, June 27th 

“Visiting Zion National Park, with overnight 
accommodations at Bryce Canyon Lodge, Bryce 
Canyon National Park. 


Monday, June 28th 
“Our special Pullman cars will be waiting to 
take us from the Utah parks northward again to- 


wards Yellowstone National Park via the Grand 
Teton National Park. 


Tuesday, June 29th 

“Today is one of the awe-inspiring highlights of 
the West in Yellowstone National Park via Grand 
Teton, to begin a complete tour of Yellowstone for 
the next 24%4 days. Overnight at Grand Canyon 
Hotel. 


W ednesday, June 30th 

“Visiting Old Faithful and other of the multi- 
tude of formations and natural beauty of Yellow- 
stone National Park. Overnight at Old Faithful 


Inn. 


Thursday, July 1st 
“We shall complete our tour of Yellowstone and 
leave via the famous Red Lodge High Road Gate- 
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way, perhaps the most awe-inspiring drive in the 
continental United States, to connect with our 
waiting Pullmans at Billings. 


Friday, July 2nd 
“En route through the prairie country, commonly 
called the ‘bread basket of America.’ 


Saturday, July 3rd 
“Arrive Chicago where direct connections are 
made to the East. 


Sunday, July 4th 
‘Arrive eastern cities. 


OPTIONAL TOUR “B” 


Urau Parks, Las Vecas, Hoover Dam, Los 
ANGELES, HoLtywoop, GRAND CANYON 
AND CoLorapbo SPRINGS (PIKES PEAK) 


Friday, June 25th 

“Our waiting Pullmans will take us southward 
in the late evening from Salt Lake City to the 
Utah parks. 


Saturday, June 26th 

“We arrive at Cedar City, the gateway to the 
Utah parks, and begin a 3-day tour of Bryce and 
Zion National Parks. Overnight accommodations 
at Zion National Park. 


Sunday, June 27th 
“Touring Zion and Bryce National Parks. Over- 
night accommodations at Bryce Canyon Lodge. 


Monday, June 28th 

“Our waiting Pullmans will carry us south from 
Cedar City toward Las Vegas, one of the last 
frontiers. 


Tuesday, June 29th 

“We arrive at Las Vegas (Hoover Dam) in the 
early morning, and special transportation will be 
waiting to carry us over to Hoover Dam (Boulder 
Dam), where we will make a complete inspection 
of this engineering masterpiece. Opportunity will 
be afforded to have a boat trip on Lake Mead, one 
of the largest of all man-made lakes. Our evening 
will be spent in the heart of Las Vegas where we 
may personally toy with Lady Luck in this ‘last 
frontier’ town. Our overnight accommodations will 
be in several of the deluxe hotels, 


Wednesday, June 30th 
“We depart in the early morning from Las 
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Vegas where our special Pullman cars will take 
us southward again toward Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood for a 3-day visit. 


Thursday, July 1st 

“A half-day movie-studio tour past many of the 
movie stars’ homes has been arranged for the after- 
noon, 


Friday, July 2nd 

“A special all-day drive by private motor car 
has been arranged through the orange groves of 
the San Bernardino Valley over to the famous de- 
luxe Arrowhead Springs Hotel, where a special 
luncheon has been arranged. Opportunity is 
afforded for swimming in the spacious pool. Our 
drive back to Los Angeles will be via Lake Arrow- 
head, high up in the Sierra Range. 


Saturday, July 3rd 

“The morning has been purposely left free for 
shopping and independent activity. We depart in 
the early afternoon in our special Pullman cars, 
which will be attached to the Grand Canyon 
Limited. 


Sunday, July 4th 

“Today will be spent on the rim of the Grand 
Canyon—nature’s masterpiece. Luncheon will be 
provided at the famous El Tovar Hotel, and a 
morning and afternoon drive along the rim of the 
Canyon has been arranged. We leave in the late 
afternoon after witnessing the shadows of the sun- 
set across the Canyon. 


Monday, July 5th 

“En route eastward again via Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where an opportunity will be afforded 
to spend a few hours in this western cowboy 
metropolis. 


Tuesday, July 6th 

“Colorado Springs in all its glory and Pikes 
Peak, called the ‘top of the world’! Special trans- 
portation will meet us upon arrival and whisk us 
to the summit of snow-capped Pikes Peak, one of 
the highest mountain roads in the world (over 
14,000 feet). Our return to our waiting Pullmans 
will be made by Will Rogers Shrine and the Gar- 
den of the Gods. 


W ednesday, July 7th 
“Home again in Chicago or heading eastward! 


Thursday, July 8th 
“Back home in the East. 


“A special descriptive brochure is being printed 
by the United States Travel Agency and will be 
forwarded to Institute members shortly, permitting 
ample opportunity for all members to make early 
reservations and plan this as their vacation. 


How to Make Reservations 

“Upon receipt of the descriptive brochure, ad- 
dress your requests for reservations to the United 
States Travel Agency, 815 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Attention: Mr. John E. Smith, 
Jr., Convention Manager, giving the complete 
names of those in your party. Also, you will be 
requested to make an initial deposit of $25 per 
person to hold the reservation definite, but the 
balance of the tour money will not be required 
until May 20, 1948. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, however, that you make your reservations 
early. Immediately upon receipt of the announce- 
ment, reservations should be made, and in no case 


later than May 20, 1948.” 


Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


At the recent Board Meeting in Charleston, S. C., 
The Treasurer submitted the following report: 


November 19, 1947. 


To Tue Boarp or Directors, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 
The Executive Committee, at its meeting in July 
1947 recommended to The Board that an appro- 
priation be made for partial reimbursement of dele- 
gates’ expenses at the 1948 Convention—under cer- 
tain conditions. 
The resolution of The Executive Committee 


follows: 
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“Resolved, That The Executive Committee rec- 
ommend to The Board at its meeting in December 
1947—as an experimental project—that the 1948 
budget of The Institute include a direct appropria- 
tion of $3,500.00 for partial reimbursement of dele- 
gates’ expenses in attending the 1948 Convention, 
on the following conditions—that 

“Tf the 1948 Convention is a convention cruise, 
then the base city shall be New York; 

“Participation shall be limited to each chapter 
which certifies that it has paid or reimbursed to its 
delegate or delegates accredited to the Convention 
a total sum which is at least equal to the amount to 
be reimbursed by The Institute; 
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“The allocation of The Institute’s $3,500.00 
shall be on the basis of one delegate from each 
participating chapter, and in proportion to the cost 
of round trip transportation for such delegate; 

“All reimbursements shall be paid by The Insti- 
tute, after the Convention, direct to the Secretaries 
of participating chapters upon receipt of their certifi- 
cations that their chapters have paid to their dele- 
gate or delegates accredited at the Convention a 
total reimbursement equal to the amount to be re- 
imbursed by The Institute; 

“No reimbursement shall be made by The Insti- 
tute to any chapter whose delegates’ round trip 
transportation costs were less than $25.00 each; 
or to any delegates other than member delegates ; 

“The Treasurer be instructed to furnish to The 
Board at its December 1947 meeting a complete 
schedule of reimbursements under the above plan 
as applied to New York, or to the Convention city, 
as the case may be.” 

In accord with the foregoing, The Treasurer 
offers the following recommendations— 

(1) That the plan for the equalization of dele- 
gates’ expenses, at the 1948 Convention with ac- 
companying recommendations, as contained in the 
resolution of The Executive Committee adopted at 
its meeting in July 1947, be approved by The 
Board ; ; 

(2) That The Board authorize and direct The 
Treasurer to make reimbursements to secretaries 
of chapters under the conditions stated in the 
equalization plan; 


(3) That an appropriation of $3,500.00 on ac- 
count of equalization of delegates’ expenses at the 
1948 Convention be made in the 1948 budget. 


(s) CHARLES F, CELLARIUS 
Treasurer 


The Board’s action was as follows: 


Resolved, (1) That the plan for equalization of 
delegates’ expenses at the 1948 Convention of The 
Institute contained in the resolution of The Execu- 
tive Committee adopted at its meeting in July 1947, 
as set forth in The Treasurer’s report of November 
19, 1947, be and hereby is approved on an experi- 
mental basis; (2) That The Board authorize and 
direct The Treasurer to make reimbursements to 
the secretaries of chapters under the conditions stated 
in the equalization plan; (3) That with respect 
to those state-wide chapters which are composed of 
chapters or sub-divisions which were formerly 
chapters of The Institute, such former chapters 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for one delegate 
each; (4) That an appropriation of $3,500 on ac- 
count of equalization of delegates’ expenses at the 
1948 Convention be made in the 1948 budget; and 
(5) That The Secretary be directed to send infor- 
mation concerning the equalization plan and _ its 
procedure to the membership and the chapters. 


(231-B-12-47) 


This matter of the equalization of delegates’ 
expenses will again.be called to the attention of the 
chapters in April. 


Dues and Admission Fees for 1948 


JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Notice to Corporate Members and Chapters: 

The Board of Directors at its meeting in Charles- 
ton, S. C., December 3-6, 1947, took action, 
or left unchanged actions in effect in 1947, with 
respect to annual dues, admission fees, and JOURNAL 
subscriptions to be paid in the calendar year 1948, 
as follows: 


Annual Dues—Corporate Members 

The annual dues of every corporate member, ex- 
cept those of newly admitted members whose dues 
have been fixed by annual meetings of The Insti- 
tute between 1941 and 1944, and by The Board at 
previous meetings, and except those individually 
exempt from the payment of annual dues, shall be 
$25.00 for the calendar year 1948. 

The annual dues of new members shall. be $5.00 
$10.00, $15.00 and $20.00, respectively, for the first 
four years of membership, beginning January 1, 
1948—continuing the scale in effect in 1947. 
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Annual Dues—Readmitted Corporate Members 

The annual dues of former members who were 
originally elected on the basis of reduced dues, whose 
membership subsequently lapsed, and who are then 
re-elected shall be determined in accordance with 
the number of years each re-elected member had 
been a member at the time of his separation from 
The Institute, as determined by the date of sep- 
aration and the rate of dues then in effect. 


Annual Dues—Waiver for Military Service Withdrawn 
The procedure in effect in 1947 and prior years 
for the waiver of dues of corporate members in 
military service has been discontinued. The Board 
adopted the following resolution: 
_ “Resolved, That in view of the expiration of 
time since the ending of World War II, the pro- 
cedure in effect for 1947 for the waiver of dues 
for corporate members in military service be dis- 


continued; and that beginning on January 1, 1948, 
the dues of such members shall be on the same 
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basis as those not in military service; except that 
The Secretary of The Institute—upon recommen- 
dation of The Board of Examiners after request 
by the member and approval by the chapter. to 
which he is assigned—may waive the dues of an 
individual member on account of military service if, 
in The Secretary’s judgment, special circumstances 
so warrant.” 


Admission Fees 


The admission fee for each member and former 
member elected or re-elected during the year 1948 


shall be $5.00. 


Annual Dues—State Association Members 

The annual dues of each state association member 
of The Institute for the year 1948 shall be nominal 
dues, namely, $10.00. 


Annual Dues—State Organizations 

The annual dues of each state organization of 
The Institute for the year 1948 shall be nominal 
dues, namely, $10.00. 


Journal Subscriptions—Associates of Chapters 

During 1948 the JournAL of The Institute will 
continue to be furnished to Associates and Junior 
Associates of chapters of The Institute at the regu- 
lar subscription price of $3.00 per year; and 

The subscription rate of the JouRNaAL for Stu- 
dent Associates shall be continued without change, 
namely, at $1.00 per year. 


Journal Subscriptions—Non-Corporate Members and 
Associates of State Association Members 
The annual subscription rate of the JouRNAL for 
non-corporate members and associates of state asso- 
ciation members shall be $3.00—as in 1947. 
Journal Subscriptions — Non-Corporate Members of 
State Organizations 
During 1948 the JouRNAL of The Institute will 
continue to be furnished to non-corporate members 
of state organizations at the regular subscription 
price of $3.00 per year. 
Crair W. DitcHy 
Secretary 


Professional Liability Insurance for Institute Members 


Disability Insurance for Institute Members 


OR THE INFORMATION of the corporate members 
FE of The Institute, the following excerpt from 
the minutes of the semi-annual meeting of The 
Board of Directors, held December 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
1947, is quoted: 


“At the July 1947 meeting of The Executive 
Committee, the insurance brokers for The Insti- 
tute, Adgate A. Lipscomb and Son, were author- 
ized and requested to secure, on behalf of The 
Institute, complete information and proposals in 
final form concerning group insurance to be limited 
to corporate members of the A.IJ.A.—with respect 
to (1) professional liability and (2) disability— 
and to submit such information and proposals, with 
recommendations, to The Board at this meeting. 

“The Secretary then submitted two reports, dated 
November 26, 1947, from the insurance brokers, 
summarized as follows: 


“(1) Group Professional Liability Insurance 
“This contained complete information concern- 
ing the writing of group professional liability in- 
surance for all members of The Institute—setting 
forth the conditions governing such insurance, the 
rates, the form of policy, the qualifications of the 
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General Accident Assurance Corporation, which 
will underwrite the insurance, and other supporting 
data. 


“(2) Group Disability Insurance 


“This contained complete information concerning 
the writing of group disability insurance for all 
members of The Institute—setting forth the con- 
ditions governing such insurance, the rates, the 
form of policy, the qualifications of the General 
Accident Assurance Corporation, which will under- 
write the insurance, and other supporting data. 

“The Executive Director stated that these pro- 
posals were initiated by him following the publi- 
cation of an article in the JOURNAL OF THE A.I.A. 
entitled ‘Architectural Immunity’ by Daniel Paul 
Higgins, A.1.A.; and in the thought that if The 
Institute could make available to its members both 
professional liability and disability insurance on 
the basis of group insurance with preferential rates 
and coverage, its action would constitute a con- 
tinuing and tangible reminder of the value of A.I.A. 
membership. 

“He further stated that prior to this meeting 
of The Board the above described proposals had 
been submitted to The President, The Secretary, 
and The Treasurer for review. 
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“Action was as follows: 


“Whereas, It is the desire of The Board to make 
available to the corporate members of The Institute 
group professional liability insurance and group dis- 
ability insurance under conditions and at rates which 
are not obtainable by them as individuals; and 

“Whereas, The issuance of such insurance through 
a recognized insurance company of high standing 
would constitute a tangible service to the corporate 
members; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the insurance brokers for The 
Institute, Adgate A. Lipscomb and Son, be au- 
thorized and requested to proceed to make available 
to the corporate members of The Institute group 
professional liability insurance and group disability 
insurance under the terms and conditions submitted 
to this Board in the two proposals from them under 
date of November 26, 1947, with the further pro- 
vision that such insurance shall be underwritten 
by the General Accident Assurance Corporation, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the company listed 
in the proposals above described; and be it further 

“Resolved, That The Board of Directors ap- 
proves and endorses this program of professional 
liability insurance and disability insurance and 
recommends to the corporate members of The Insti- 
tute that they give it serious consideration.” 


This matter is now in the hands of Adgate A. 
Lipscomb and Son, Insurance Brokers, whose ad- 
dress is Suite 416, Investment Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

The following statement, prepared by them, is 
published herein for the information of the members 
and chapters: 


Statement by Insurance Brokers 

“Immediately on notification that The Board 
of Directors of The Institute had adopted our 
proposals for group insurance, we proceeded with 
the necessary steps to make the coverages available 
to the membership in the simplest and most. expe- 
ditious manner practicable. 

“The following sections will outline the methods 
of presentation which have been decided upon for 
the two forms of insurance. 


PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY 


“By its very nature and simplicity of form, the 
Group Professional Liability Insurance is amenable 
to a simultaneous Institute-wide presentation. The 
cost and coverage are identical for each member, 
and the entire program is readily understandable. 

“For these reasons, it has been decided that, 
shortly after the appearance of this article in the 


A.1L.A. BULLETIN, each corporate member will 
receive directly through the mail complete and full 
information as to the plan, the insurance company 
and its facilities for servicing his needs if and when 
they arise, and the manner in which he may join. 
“The insurance company is not requiring any 
stated percentage-of-participation by the member- 
ship in order for the insurance of any individual 
corporate member to become effective—this normal 
requirement has been waived in the interests of 
speed and economy of effort. If, however, within 
a reasonable period of time, an insufficient number 
of members have joined the plan to make group 
underwriting possible, the insurance company has 
reserved the right not to renew the coverage on 
any anniversary date. It is important to know, 
however, that the coverage for any individual cor- 
porate member who has applied and paid for same 
cannot be canceled during the policy period—one 
year. : 


DISABILITY 


“The Group Disability Insurance, for several 
reasons, is not amenable to a simultaneous Institute- 
wide presentation: 

1. Although the insurance company is not re- 
quiring a nation-wide percentage of participation 
among the membership, they are requiring that 
there be at least 50% participation by the cor- 
porate members of The Institute assigned to 
each chapter, before the coverage for the indi- 
vidual members assigned to such chapter can 
become effective. 

2. The Group Disability Plan contains certain 
Options, which it is felt necessitate a more com- 
plete explanation than can be made in any 
printed matter. 

3. Many architects already have some coverages 
similar in nature to those in the Group Dis- 
ability Plan, and it is felt that individual atten- 
tion to each member’s needs and requirements 
is essential, so that his present insurance can be 
accurately compared with that offered by the 
Group Plan and integration can be accomplished 
where proper. 

“For these and other reasons, it has been decided 
that the presentation of the Group Disability In- 
surance to the membership will be handled on a 
sectional rather than an over-all basis. At. this 
time we are engaged in selecting the appropriate 
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local insurance agencies of The General Accident 
Assurance Corporation to present and administer 
the Group Disability Program for the various chap- 
ters of The Institute. It is necessary, after these 
selections have all been made, that each agency so 
selected be completely and thoroughly acquainted 
with all the provisions of this special Group Dis- 
ability Plan, so that the representative who calls 
on each member can give full information and 
answer any questions which may arise. 
“Unfortunately, as can be readily understood, 
these preparations are time-consuming and will 
delay the date when each member, as an individual, 


can avail himself of the opportunity to join the 
Plan. Presently, we anticipate that each corporate 
member will have received full information by 
June 1, 1948, and we are hopeful that the Pro- 
gram, on a country-wide basis, will be substantially 
in effect sixty days after that date. 

“We regret the delay on the Group Disability 
Insurance. However, it is perhaps as well that 
the membership does not have two insurance mat- 
ters to consider at the same time, as some confusion 
would be inevitable. As matters stand, each mem- 
ber can give his consideration separately to each 
form.” 


The A.I.A. Short Form for Small Construction Contracts 


HE ATTENTION of members of The Institute 

is called to the A.IJ.A. Short Form of Con- 
tract which was specially devised for use on 
contracts of small size. 


Many architects complained that the regular 
form of Agreement and General Conditions were 
unduly cumbersome for small jobs and might scare 
small contractors in outlying districts, making them 


either afraid to tackle the work or inciting them 
to increase their price to play safe. 

The Short Form includes all the essentials of 
the larger forms, all in the compass of a four-page 
folder. It is strongly recommended in place of 
an architect’s own special abbreviated form. It is 
standard; it has had a practical test of twelve years 
of use without any complaints. Architects should 
not overlook its usefulness. 


The Standard Contract Documents 


T THE December 1947 meeting of The Board 
A of Directors, consideration was given to the 
contract form entitled “Agreement Between Owner 
and Architect—Standard Form” issued by the 
Architects Legal Form Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, copies of which had been sent by the Com- 
pany to the chapters of The Institute. 

The Board took the following action: 


“Resolved, That The Board recommend to the 
chapters and members of The Institute that they 
continue to support the various contract documents 
in their present forms, as issued by The Institute, 


in preference to contract documents issued by 
others.” 

The Board also instructed the Committee on 
Contract Documents to consider the development 
of a form of agreement between owner and archi- 
tect to be parallel to the present document or docu- 
ments, which would be all-inclusive—in that the 
engineering and related fees would be covered 
under the fee of the architect. 

Information concerning the development of this 
new form and its availability when ready will be 
sent to the membership in due course. 


Leave of Absence for Executive Director 
ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND ASSISTANT TREASURER APPOINTED 


T THE December meeting of The Board, a 
A request was submitted from the Executive 
Director, Edward C. Kemper, that he be granted 
leave of absence during the first three months of 
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1948, on the basis of one month of vacation with pay 
and two months without pay. 


The Board granted this request, which will be- 
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come effective at the close of business on January 13 
and will end with Mr. Kemper’s return to duty 
on April 1, 1948. 

The Board appointed Edmund R. Purves to 
serve as Acting Executive Director and as an Assist- 


ant Treasurer during the absence of the Executive 


Director. 

Mr. Purves also will continue his duties as 
Director of the Department of Public and Pro- 
fessional Relations. 


Membership Directory—A Correction 


E| (ipsa some inexplicable error at The Oc- 
tagon the name of George J. Haas, corporate 
member of The Institute assigned to the Florida 
South Chapter, was omitted from the new Mem- 
bership Directory—in both the alphabetical list and 
in the roster of the Florida South Chapter. 

The members of The Institute are asked to assist 
the Octagon staff in making amends to Mr. Haas— 
by inserting his name and address at the proper 
place in the roster—the alphabetical section on page 
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58—and in the chapter section under the Florida 
South Chapter on page 183, as follows: 


Haas, George Joseph (Florida South).................. *1921 
(George J. Haas Co.) 
702 Olympia Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 


Apparently a membership directory without a 
single serious error is an ideal yet to be attained. 
We shall strive again when the next edition 
comes up. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 


Enmunp R. Purves, Director 
Joun J. Wuire, Jr., Field Secretary 


Governmental Relations 


T ITS semi-annual meeting held in Charleston, 
South Carolina, December 3-6, 1947, The 
Board of Directors of The American Institute of 
Architects, adopted a resolution on policy which 
states: 


Resolved, That The American Institute of Archi- 
tects is primarily concerned with those fundamental 
philosophies of government which have to do with 
the practice of architecture, the construction industry 
as a whole, and the public welfare as related 
thereto. . . . 


There, in a few words, is an appropriate attitude 
for the profession at any time. These difficult days 
give it added significance. 

An architect’s call in life is to render architectural 
service to his client. In order to secure the oppor- 
tunity for the continuation of architectural service, 
the profession must be actively aware of the con- 
ditions of the world in which it works. The pro- 
fession must strive to preserve the opportunity for 
service. 

Architects, as individual citizens, are at liberty 
to engage in whatever activities they desire, and 
to adopt and follow out whatever ideologies may 
be to their individual likings, but as the spokesman 
of the organized profession, The Institute will 
restrict itself to those interests and activities which 
fall within the scope of the resolution. 

In these days, when vast forces are at play driving 
national and international trends towards crises 
and giving rise to questions which affect the whole 
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economic structure of the nation, it is difficult to 
determine at what point the interests of the or- 
ganized profession cease. 

Without a sound economy, there will probably 
not be much, if any, construction. The demand for 
architectural service may diminish within our life- 
time. We, therefore, watch with interest activities 
some of which, at first glance, may not appear to 
be strictly within our field, as for instance, the 
Marshall Plan, or as it is now known, the European 
Recovery Plan—ERP. 

So far, ERP is little more than an idea and one 
that is not yet quite coherent. It will shortly be 
made more so. Its pattern will become clear; it 
will require implementation ; it will force an adjust- 
ment of our economy to the salvation of the Euro- 
pean economy. This adjustment will not be avoided 
unless the United States should declare itself to be 
an absolute isolationist nation, in which event the 
period of our enjoyment of isolationism would, I 
think, be singularly short, and its ending, unhappy. 
The implementation of ERP will probably demand 
controls, allocations and priorities. Some of these 
will be on building materials. It is very easy to 
see (regardless of whatever political party may be 
in power at the end of 1948), that the effect of the 
implementation of ERP on the Construction In- 
dustry will be felt by the profession. 

It is also easy to conjecture that American par- 
ticipation in the international picture will bring 
about an increase of Federal direction. Direction 
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will make itself felt down through the states and 
municipal governments. These latter may not be 
equipped to concern themselves with international 
problems, and so the Federal direction may be 
extended. 

In any event, it is safe to assume that a return 
to so-called free enterprise is of scant promise. 
Free enterprise, as the term was understood and 
enjoyed by preceding generations, is now little more 
than a catchword. There may. be opportunities 
created for the increased flow of individual initi- 
ative and private enterprise that will depend upon 
whether or not we have achieved the maturity that 
the times demand. But any return to the uncon- 
fined economy of even 25 years ago is patently out 
of the question. Perhaps it is just as well. 

A penetrating study of the nineteenth century, 
and the early part of this century, does not bring 
to light any good reason for a return to the piratical 
philosophy that contributed to the shaping of these 
United States. A counter-charge to the oft-repeated 
statement that free enterprise has made this country 
what it is, has made our cities what they are, lies 
in the simple refutation—“So what ?—just see what 
a mess it has made of them.” Our cities—as they 
stand with their slums, blighted areas, and grime— 
are scarcely monuments to which we can point with 
pride. Incidentally, a little research of any city 
as a breeding ground of bankruptcy would make 
an interesting study. 


The Construction Industry must control itself 
(and within a very few weeks) or controls will 
be upon us through our failure to manage an econ- 
omy which appears to be running away with us 
at the moment. Prices may continue to spiral, 
leading to the inevitable result—the tailspin, the 
crash, the ensuing major depression. In that event, 
we can look for such governmental control as we 
have not heretofore witnessed. The profession, as 
a result, may find itself struggling to work in or 
for the government. 

It behooves the architectural profession to observe 
well the terms and intent of The Board’s reso- 
lution. Architectural service must fit the pattern 
of the times (a pattern which we hope that through 
our efforts will be attractive) or we will find that 
architecture as a vocation will have become a mu- 
seum piece, and its practitioners a collection of 
precious dilettantes. 

The profession has more than justified our exist- 
It has demonstrated that the architectural 
mind and training can guide the pattern of con- 
struction, and further, can help shape an economy. 

Efforts are being made today, seeking to safe- 
guard our economy through such measures as rent 
control and credit controls. We are not yet able 
to determine the merits of the various proposals 
that have been made, but surely we must study 
and express ourselves on them for they have a direct 
bearing on our careers. 


ence. 


Army Affiliation Program of the Associated 
General Contractors 


Recon the press has carried the announce- 
ment of the Army Affiliation Program of the 
Associated General Contractors. This Program is 
described in the November issue of the Constructor, 
the official publication of the A.G.C. 

We have received a request from one of our 
members that The A.I.A. establish a similar activity. 
The possibilities of integrating the architectural 
profession in a program of military preparation will 
be explored. However, it is not feasible for The 
A.I.A. to enter upon an activity similar to that 
of the A.G.C.—which presupposes the capacity of 
an organization to furnish the personnel for com- 
plete units up to and including those of regimental 
strength. The A.G.C. has this capacity by reason 
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of the magnitude of the offices of many of its 
members and by reason of its access to labor—upon 
which element may devolve, in large part, the fur- 
nishing of the enlisted personnel. 

Discussions with the staff of the A.G.C. indicate 
that any architects interested in the type of service 
called for in the affiliation program will be con- 
sidered by the Army for inclusion in either com- 
missioned or enlisted capacity. The A.G.C. Army 
Affiliation Program is primarily dependent on the 
local initiative of A.G.C. chapters, and therefore 
the contact should be with the local A.G.C. chap- 
ters, who will be glad to furnish information relative 
to the activity. 

It was found in the recent war that architects 
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had definite qualifications for many activities, in- 
cluding in the services, assignments in posts of major 
command and staff assignments of senior rank in 
the higher echelons. It is our feeling that the 
training, background and aptitude of the average 
able-bodied architect are such as to make him valu- 
able to the country in a great variety of ways. We 


should not restrict the activities of the architect 
in time of war by working out too strict a formula 
for the nature of his military service. 


Before this office undertakes an exploration with 
the War and Navy Departments, we would like 
to be assured of the interest of the profession. 


Of Interest 


N THE international scene, President Douglas 
William Orr of The A.I.A. has appointed 
Ralph Walker as The Institute Representative at 
the Réunions Internationales des Architectes Con- 
ference to be held in Paris in January 1948. With 
respect to this appointment, The Board of Directors 
adopted the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Representative of The Ameri- 


can Institute of Architects attending the meeting 
ef the Réunions Internationales des Architectes 


(R.I.A.) be empowered to offer the active partici- 
pation of The A.IJ.A. in the R.I.A.; provided that 
such participation does not subordinate The A.I.A. 
nor permit any policies adopted by the R.I.A. to 
be binding upon The A.I.A. and, provided that any 
financial commitment required of The A.I.A. be 
subject to the approval of The Board of Directors. 


It is believed that R.I.A. will absorb the existing 
international organizations into one major organi- 
zation. 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


Hz A.I.A. filed a statement at the hearings to 

be held by the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor, 
with respect to amending the regulations of the 
Division. Your attention has been called to this Act 
repeatedly in these BULLETINS, particularly with 
regard to the application of the law to architectural 


offices. Our statement was aimed at changing the 
wage measure of classifying exempt employees from 
$200 a month to $200 a month. Some pressure 
has been brought to increase this figure to $500, 
which we believe to be entirely out of line with 
current conditions. 


Opportunities 


HE National University of Colombia, S. A., is 

looking for an experienced American architect 
to serve as Professor of Architectural Composition 
in its faculty of Architecture at Bogota. It empha- 
sizes that professional experience is more desirable 
than teaching experience. It is not necessary for 
the applicant to speak Spanish fluently. However, 
he should have a knowledge of the language and 
have an aptitude for foreign languages. 


The conditions cited to us by the representative 
of the National University of Colombia, S. A., are 
that the applicants should be between 30 and 50 
years of age. The annual salary will be between 
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$3,000 and $5,000 per year. We are further in- 
formed that living conditions in Colombia are such 
that the salary offered is equivalent to one con- 
siderably greater in this country. 

The University will pay the round-trip expenses 
for the successful applicant and his family. The 
successful applicant will be entitled to social secu- 
rities as recognized by the University to its pro- 
fessors, and will benefit by the insurance and medical 
services that the University has to offer. The initial 
contract will be for one year. The University will 
require the full-time services of the successful appli- 
cant. Anyone interested may send his application 
and qualifications to this office, in duplicate. 
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Legislative Notes 


PPROXIMATELY 25 identical bills have been in- 
A troduced in the House covering The Ameri- 
can Legion’s housing program for World War II 
veterans. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, on 
December 18, 1947, held open hearings on H. R. 
4488 (introduced by Mrs. Rogers of Massachu- 
setts on November 18, 1947), and other identical 
bills, and heard James F. O’Neil, National Com- 
mander of The American Legion, and Walter E. 
Alessandroni, Chairman of The Legion’s National 
Housing Committee, who testified. 

The program will be seriously considered by 
Congress. 

The plan as summarized by the Legion contains 
the following provisions: 


1. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs would 
be authorized to charter non-profit corporations to 
be known as Veterans’ Homestead Associations, 
upon application of five or more honorably dis- 
charged veterans of World War II having suitable 
ability, character and responsibility. 

2. Such associations would be empowered to con- 
struct and purchase housing to be sold to veterans 
for occupancy by themselves, their families, and 
their dependents; to construct, purchase, maintain, 
and operate housing to be rented to veterans; and 
to make loans to veterans for the purchase of 
housing. 

3. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs would 
be charged with supervising the operations of such 
associations, inspecting their financial records, estab- 
lishing rules and regulations for their guidance and 
stepping in to take over the operation of their 
affairs if he finds evidence of mismanagement or 
default. 


4. No veteran could become a member until he 


had put at least $100 in the hands of the association. 

5. A ceiling of $10,000 on individual housing 
units, whether rental or owner type, would be fixed 
by the act. 

6. Associations would be authorized to issue 
bonds up to $10,000 for each veteran member. The 
Veterans’ Administration would be authorized to 
sell such bonds as the fiscal agent of the associ- 
ations. The bonds would provide the permanent 
financing of property acquired by the associations 
and would be fully guaranteed by the United States 
Government, both as to principal and interest. A 
limitation of $2,000,000,000 would be fixed upon 
the amount of bonds that may be sold. The income 
derived by the purchasers of such bonds from this 
investment would be exempt from Federal, state, 
or local taxation. 

7. The interim financing for such associations, 
pending the issuance of bonds, would be provided 
by loans from the VA upon the non-negotiable 
notes of the associations. Such loans would be 
made from a revolving VA fund of $100,000,000 
at an interest rate not to exceed one-half of one 
per cent. 

8. The Federal Works Administration would be 
given $200,000,000 to make not in excess of 50 
per cent grants-in-aid to states, cities, counties or 
other political subdivisions or associations for land 
improvements such as streets, sidewalks, utilities, 
fire protection, street lighting, schools and recre- 
ational facilities. 


Public Law 394—(S. 1770)—Dec. 27, 1947 

This Law increases by $750 million the authority 
of the Federal Housing Administration to insure 
mortgages on new residential construction under 
Title VI of the National Housing Act, as amended; 
$250 million of this amount is to be made available 
now and $500 million later at the discretion of 
the President. 


The Field Secretary Starts Roaming 


By John J. 


pe INDICATIONS are that most architects 
seem enthusiastic over the expanded program 
of services now being developed by The Institute. 

Most A.I.A. members are obviously pleased with 
other new favorable developments resulting from 
unification and revision of The Institute struc- 
ture, such as the greatly increased corporate mem- 
bership, the added resources and the universal 
recognition of The Institute as the representative 
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body of the profession. While they may not always 
agree with them, they like, too, The Institute’s 
forthright statements of policy now being issued 
on all current issues which affect the public and 
the profession. 

These are some of the outstanding impressions 
gathered by the Field Secretary after a series of 
visits to various A.I.A. Chapters scattered through- 
out the East, South, and Middle West. Discus- 
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sions were held at regular meetings during these 
visits, explaining present phases of Institute pro- 
grams, problems and policies. ‘These discussions 
sometimes continued far into the night, and if they 
were not exactly laudatory, they were at least 
revealing. 

Other impressions were that many A.I.A. Chap- 
ters were being well presided over by their presi- 
dents. Among the better-conducted chapters with 
their presidents at the time the Field Secretary 
visited them were: the Houston Chapter, Fred- 
erick J. MacKie, Jr.; Baltimore Chapter, T. Worth 
Jamison, Jr.; Saginaw Valley Chapter, Robert B. 
Frantz; Fort Worth Chapter, Robert P. Woltz; 
West Texas Chapter, Richard Vander Straten; 
Washington - Metropolitan Chapter, Julian E. 
Berla; North Carolina Chapter, William Henry 
Dietrich; Virginia Chapter, Byron Williams; 
and the Kentucky Chapter, Fred H. Elswick. 
The Texas Society of Architects also was very ably 
presided over by its president, Milton B. McGinty 
of Houston, who has just recently been succeeded 
by Arthur Thomas of Dallas as president. 

There was the usual evidence everywhere that 
architects are prone to avoid reading any printed 
matter sent to them through the mails—A.I.A. 
publications and releases being no exceptions. It 
would seem that The Institute must rely on chap- 
ter presidents to relay important Institute messages 
and inquiries to the membership. The Field Sec- 
retary will do his best to get around to help. 

There were a few members, of course, who were 
skeptical of possible results to be achieved from 
the new program and there were a still lesser few, 
too, who were critical of some phases of The Insti- 
tute’s work. Architects being by nature individ- 
ualists, with a wide divergence of ideas and tastes, 
such criticisms are to be expected. They are, in 
fact, welcomed as a healthy sign of interest. 

While there were these rather isolated critical 
comments, there were of course a great many more 
expressions of praise. Even better, many construc- 
tive ideas and suggestions were brought out by indi- 
vidual members in the meetings and in informal 
discussions afterwards, as to how to improve The 
Institute’s influential scope. The voicing of such 
constructive thought is just what the Washington 
headquarters’ staff craves most. Many of these 
ideas and suggestions deserve mentioning. 

It seems to many practitioners that the present- 
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day products of our architectural schools aren’t too 
valuable as draftsmen, or even as embryo designers. 
Worried about the present mortality rate in our 
architectural schools, Hubert Hammond Crane of 
Fort Worth Chapter and Alden B. Dow, Saginaw 
Valley Chapter, would emphasize plenty of prac- 
tical training and on-the-job experience as a pre- 
requisite to any degree in architecture, and early 
elimination of those not temperamentally suited to 
architecture. It was suggested that perhaps two 
years of intensive practical “on the board and on 
the job” training in a special sub-professional course 
would do more to alleviate the present shortage of 
skilled draftsmen and do more to help in the pro- 
duction of working drawings than the present sys- 
tem of education which assumes that all students 
are potential designers, when in fact only a small 
percentage can actually ever hope to be designers 
or practising architects. This is a subject which 
is now occupying the attention of The A.].A.’s 
Committee on Education. 


Robert L. Vogler of the Texas Coastal Bend 
Chapter would encourage the publication of more 
technical articles dealing with new techniques and 
new materials—those which could command re- 
spect to the extent of being reprinted in other 
professional and technical magazines and in the 
newspapers. In this connection much favorable 
comment was voiced on the article in the December 
JOURNAL, “England Discovers a New Surfacing 
Material.” 

More exhibits of current architecture, especially 
at the Convention, for comparative study and 
analysis were advocated by Hamilton Brown of 
Houston Chapter and many others. Walter Petty, 
president of the South Carolina Chapter and others 
of that chapter were enthused over the traveling 
exhibit of the Southern California Chapter. 

Robert B. Frantz and James A. Spence of Sagi- 
naw Valley Chapter would do everything possible 
to induce forward-looking writers like Lewis Mum- 
ford, William Lescaze, Talbot Hamlin, and 
Thomas Creighton to contribute interest-arousing 
articles to the JoURNAL. Alden B. Dow of this 
chapter might also be induced! 

Suggestions were also made as to how The Insti- 
tute could do more to expand the present pro- 
fessional horizon of architecture, particularly by 
emphasizing the more stimulating, and also the 
more sound, approaches to contemporary design. 
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The JourNAL and the Convention were to be con- 
sidered as the proper sounding boards of what are 
twentieth-century concepts of beauty and what are 
the proper functions of contemporary architecture. 
Hugh McMath, head of the Department of 
Architecture, University of Texas, and a member 
of the Central Texas Chapter, thinks that The 
Institute could perform a valuable service to the 
profession, and particularly to architectural edu- 
cation, by sponsoring traveling critics and lecturers 
to schools who cannot realize the benefits to be 
derived from proximity to the larger cities where 
most of the capable critics seem to be located. 
Many other good suggestions were made by 
members in several chapters. Why couldn’t The 
A.I.A., as other national professional bodies, arrange 
to have uniform election dates for all chapters? 
May and December were months suggested. Both 
dates have manifold advantages, but since it may 
be a continued practice to hold the annual con- 
vention in June, the May date seems to offer more. 
If all chapter officers were elected in May, assumed 
office in June, the more or less inactive months of 
June, July, and August could be utilized by the 
president to perfect his committee organizations, 
outline a tentative year’s program in advance and 
establish the chapter’s budget. New presidents as 
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delegates would have the advantage of learning 
at first hand the actions of the Convention so that 
they would be more disposed to carry out with 
enthusiasm the mandates of the membership. 

At nearly every chapter meeting there were ex- 
pressions of approval for the efforts being made by 
The Institute through its national committees: 
Building Codes, Urban Planning, Education, Fees, 
Contract Documents, and on the Federal Income 
Tax Legislation. 

Unqualified endorsement was also given to the 
more personal attitude of The Institute in its en- 
deavors to help, through direct aid, the private 
practitioner in every way possible. There was also 
noticeable satisfaction over the improved relation- 
ships which have been established between The 
Institute and the various Federal bureaus for the 
benefit of the private architect. 

The Field Secretary has enjoyed visiting twenty- 
three chapters thus far, and looks forward to extend- 
ing his operations still farther west towards his old 
home grounds. For the immediate cold present, 
however, he is planning a circuit to Regional Di- 
rector Jack Skinner’s balmy southeastern orange- 
grove chapters. 

Have you any advice or suggestions to send ia 
to the Field Secretary? 
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Department of Education and Research 


Wa ter A. Taytor, Director 


TuHeEoporE Irvine Cok, Technical Secretary 


The Institute’s Building Code Activities 


ay interested in the design and construc- 
tion of buildings has been cognizant of the 
lack of uniformity in codes in general. Many com- 
plaints have been made of the obsolescence of codes 
and their restrictive influence on the adoption of 
new materials and methods. The delays in effecting 
revisions and changes have been severely criticized. 
All of these attitudes can be justified to some de- 
gree, and lead us to the conclusions that codes 
must be set up in such a way that these objections 
can be minimized, if not entirely eliminated. 


A.A. Building Codes Committee 


The Building Codes Committee of the American 
Institute of Architects was organized to formulate 
the approach which the architectural profession 
should use in this important matter. This com- 
mittee has considered the many conflicting ap- 
proaches to code matters and has reached some 
rather unorthodox but quite simple conclusions 
which it proposes for serious consideration by the 
profession. It feels that The Institute and its mem- 
bers should remain in the position of leadership 
and that The Institute should suggest these con- 
clusions to the divisions of the industry so that all 
may jointly advocate legislative action in every 
state to accomplish the desired results. 


Uniformity at State Level 


Uniformity will certainly be stimulated if basic 
code matters are promulgated at the state level. 
Uniformity on the national level is left to the 
future and as soon as state policies can be com- 
pared and further studied it is entirely possible 
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that state boards will cooperate in removing addi- 
tional areas of non-uniformity in a gradual, pro- 
gressive way. 


Statutes vs. Regulations 


In the opinion of the committee, obsolescence 
and restrictive provisions are produced by the pres- 
ent practice of freezing codes, with all their tempo- 
rary details, into statute law. The difficulty with 
which such code provisions are rectified is great 
and this coupled with industrial and political pres- 
sures makes the business of code revision cumber- 
some and extremely slow. It is therefore suggested 
that only those portions of a code at the state level 
which deal with administration, personnel, quali- 
fications, duties and strictly legal matters be en- 
acted into statute law. All other matters such as 
those dealing with occupancy, design, materials and 
materials tests, which are continually being revised 
by the profession to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments, should be provided for by regulations 
promulgated by a state board of standards. These 
may be performance and/or specification require- 
ments. Such a board, without legislative action, 
can write, repeal or amend these regulations quickly 
and efficiently and thus serve the purpose of elimi- 
nating obsolescence and of approving new materials 
or methods expeditiously. 


Utilize Valuable Resources 


Much good work has already been done on many 
of these subjects by many groups of competent 
persons. The activities of The Institute code com- 
mittee will not be in conflict with the code activi- 
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ties of other organizations, but will rather aid in 
their implementation along lines previously sug- 
gested. All of such codes become available to the 
state board as references, and if approved as de- 
sirable, become regulations in that state without 
much trouble. Individual states will undoubtedly 
differ in their acceptance of many provisions of 
such recommended code details. As these are later 
discussed at joint meetings of state boards, a pattern 
of generally accepted regulations on a wider and 
wider national level will undoubtedly result. The 
basic fundamentals of agreement will thus gradually 
evolve. This is as it should be. 


State Advisers to Code Committee 


To implement the activities of The Institute in 
this program an adviser will be appointed for each 
state. This man must be aggressive, be well 
acquainted among the men in all divisions of the 
industry and with public officials, be willing to 
stimulate interest in and guide a plan for legis- 


lative action and most of all possess the charac- 
teristics of fortitude in the face of the many obstacles 
which lie in the path of such a plan. 

The state adviser will survey the conditions 
in his area, study constitutional barriers to the 
plan, arrange for conferences among the groups 
who must be convinced of the soundness of the 
plan and then report the results of his activities 
to the Building Code Committee of The Institute. 
This committee will coordinate all such reports 
and furnish all advisers with copies of the infor- 
mation, by states, so that all may operate more 
efficiently, availing themselves of ideas and methods 
successfully pursued elsewhere. It is suggested that 
the advisers proceed at once with such a survey 
of conditions so that The Institute can make its 
contribution to the correction of present conditions 
before further effort and money is spent upon 
schemes which may probably be in error. 


WALTER C. Voss 
Chairman, A.I.A. Building Codes Committee 


Competition for Product Literature 


THE OBJECTIVES which formed the basis of the 
original Agreement of Affiliation between The In- 
stitute and The Producers’ Council were simply 
stated. 


“a. A closer and more professional relationship 
between architects and the producers of ma- 
terials, and 

“b. The issuance of more trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding materials and their use.” 


The Bulletin of The Council has been pointed 
in the direction of accomplishing the second of these 
objectives. 

The quarter century affiliation between The In- 
stitute and The Council has witnessed a material 
improvement in the character of the literature issued 
by many of the producers. 

That there is still room for improvement is rec- 
ognized by The Council and The Institute and this 
is reflected in the most recent reaffirmation of the 
Agreement of Affiliation. The following headed 
the list of cooperative activities: 


“To raise the standards of advertising and the 
dissemination of useful data and information 
on materials and methods of use to the archi- 
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tectural profession and the building industry. 

“The Institute and The Council shall jointly 
conduct periodic competitions to determine the 
best examples of advertising, sales literature, 
catalog, and technical literature published dur- 
ing the year, and shall publish the analyses of 
the juries’ decisions as guides to good product 
and application presentation.” 

In considering the character of the first of these 
competitions The Joint Committee of The Insti- 
tute and The Council recognized the variety of 
forms of advertising and has formulated the follow- 
ing procedure: 

1. The first competition to be limited to descrip- 

tive and technical literature intended to be of 

interest and informative value to the architect, 
as published in technical magazines, direct mail- 
ings, catalogs, bulletins, presentations in Sweet’s 

Architectural File and The Producers’ Council’s 

Bulletin. It excludes only space advertising in 

architectural or other publications. 

2. The Institute Representatives for collaboration 

with the Department of Education and Research, 

in each of the local chapters of The Institute, will 
be asked to review material, within the above 
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classifications, which they receive, or find avail- 
able, for the purpose of nominating examples 
which best serve the intended purpose of supply- 
ing the architect with factual information. 

Each Chapter representative will choose the ten 
best examples of the material he has selected and 
describe the same by manufacturing company, 
title and identifying number, to the Department 
of Education and Research of The Institute not 
later than December 30th, 1948, for submission 
to the jury to be selected by The Institute. 

The Department of Education and Research 
will obtain copies of such nominated literature 
for submission to the jury, thus permitting nom- 
inated material to be retained for reference. 


3. The period for selection of material for the 
competition to start with the receipt of notice by 
The Institute Chapter Representatives and to 
close on December 10, 1948. 


4. As provided in the Agreement of Affiliation 
between The Institute and The Council, the 
analyses of the jury’s decisions will be published 
as guides to good product and application pres- 
entation. 


5. As provided in the Agreement of Affiliation, 
The Council shall raise the funds necessary to 
meet the costs of such competitions but this will 
not include any fees or compensation for the per- 
sonal professional services of members of the jury 
or of cooperating Institute members. 


Members of The Institute are urged to cooper- 
ate with this PRoGRAM as provided above for Chap- 
ter Representatives and to send their own nomina- 
tions of good literature to the Representative for 
Collaboration with the Department of Education 
and Research in their respective chapters. This 
Representative may add such nominations to his 
own or incorporate them with his own choices, but 
the total so submitted should not exceed ten items 
during the year for each architectural office thus 
participating in the PRoGRAM. 


If in the opinion of a member one or more of 
his selections is of particular value or desirability, 
such fact should be specifically noted in the letter 
of nomination. 

The names of Chapter Representatives are listed 


herein (p. 40). 


Supplement to 
Building Type Reference Guide No. 2 
The Hospital Building 


See May 1947 Butietin, pages 33-50. 


The Comprehensive Approach to Hospital Planning 
By Isadore Rosenfield, Architect 


HE COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH to hospital 

planning is greatly needed yet seldom prac- 
ticed. This is in part due to lack of knowledge 
of this branch of planning. The less we know 
about a problem, the more apt we are to grasp 
at direction offered us. As it is generally con- 
ceded that hospitals comprise one of the most 
complex fields of planning, few architects are 
equipped to assume an independent attitude in 
this work. Under these circumstances they are 
frequently ready to “swallow whole” directions 
either from the building committee, or the ad- 
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ministrator, or an articulate doctor on the staff. 

The tendency is to convert such directions into 
“preliminary plans” almost at once. Such hasty 
procedure frequently causes embarrassment to 
the architect sooner or later, and the later, the 
greater the embarrassment. There is generally 
nothing, or very little, in the training and 
experience of the average trustee, administrator, 
or M. D. that would entitle him to have anything 
more than a healthy layman’s idea on space plan- 
ning in general, and on hospital planning in par- 
ticular. Yet they are frequently ready to direct plan 
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solutions and most architects are quite ready to 
accept them. The first not being planners and 
the other not being a hospital specialist, one or the 
other frequently forgets some very important ele- 
ment or consideration and when the work has pro- 
gressed someone suddenly reminds himself, hence 
the embarrassment. 

Embarrassment to the architect is bad enough, 
but what is worse is embarrassment to the com- 
munity if the work is actually executed with- 
out the benefit of the comprehensive approach. 
Frequently it becomes necessary literally to chop 
one’s way out in order to meet new requirements 
or needed expansion. Values dearly bought must 
be destroyed and recreated in a more convenient 
location before anything new could be added. 

Comprehensive planning is a complex thing; 
there are many facets to it. A recent experience 
will show the unexpected results which may come 
from it. 

A building committee of an existing 200-bed 
general hospital contacted the architect in con- 
nection with their desire to expand it to about 
400 beds. They had their minds made up not 
only on the increases which should take place 
in every category of service, but they had a pre- 
cise idea of where and how the buildings were 
to be expanded. 

The architect explained the comprehensive 
approach in planning and stated that while he 
would give full and sympathetic consideration to 
every one of the committee’s suggestions, that 
in this case he was “the doctor”. He categorically 
declined to accept their program as a directive 
and to begin with “preliminary drawings,” stating 
that he preferred first to study the whole pro- 
gram objectively and render a comprehensive 
report. 

While the board acceded to this method of ap- 
proach, they frankly said that they doubted 
whether the architect could do anything different 
from what they thought should be done, as they 
had been studying their problem for many, 
many years. 

Study revealed that the hospital is justified 
in its expansion; that it owns the complete block 
frontages on both sides of the street; that the 
hospital buildings are without rhyme or reason 
on both sides of the street, making operation of 
the hospital very difficult, costly and inefficient; 
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that the backs of the two blocks are cluttered 
up with ill-conceived structures leaving no ade- 
quate space for expansion in any reasonable direc- 
tion; and that the street in question terminates 
in a T at one end of the block, which in fact 
provides a first-rate traffic hazard. 

The architect suggested that the street which 
splits the hospital in two should be closed. By 
this method, the hospital would acquire a piece 
of land practically gratis from the city, measur- 
ing 80’ x 200’ (16,000 sq. ft.). He further 
recommended that the street be crossed by a new 
building which would tie the existing buildings on 
either side of the street into an organic whole. 

If the architect had been unduly impressed 
by the hospital authorities, his effectiveness would 
have been greatly limited. 

In another case a committee instructed its 
architect to plan one third of the complement of 
a 100-bed hospital for “private service,” one third 
for semi-private service and one third for ward 
service. Pursuant to the comprehensive study 
the architect pointed out that even at four beds 
per thousand of population the community would 
have to have 8,000 persons of sufficient wealth 
to sustain 33 private beds. The study showed that 
there were at the most 250 people in the commu- 
nity who could pay “private room” rates. Here 
again, had the architect accepted the program, 
plunged into “preliminary” drawings and followed 
through accordingly, this hospital would have had 
33 private beds in a community which needed 
only one. 

The comprehensive approach involves the 
crystallization of the program before deciding 
on the direction of a solution. It means taking 
stock of all facts, conditions and suggestions ; cor- 
relating them into a logical program and arranging 
its execution by immediate and future increments 
of work. The report should be accompanied by dia- 
grammatic representations of the spaces and the 
buildings. These graphics while simple should, 
nevertheless, be realistic. In other words, the 
spaces allotted should represent fairly accurately 
the areas actually needed and in their proper con- 
figuration. The main point is not to get involved in 
detailed indication at this stage. The drawings 
would generally be at a very small scale, depending 
on the size of the project, and would be of “single 
line” character. It is well to accompany the 
graphics with an isometric perspective with the 
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floor lines drawn on all wall surfaces and the 
nature of the occupancies written right on the 
building. The author finds that this type of pres- 
entation is very understandable to the untrained 
person. 

The reader who is accustomed to very 
“sketchy” preliminaries may ask how the compre- 
hensive graphics differ from the “preliminaries”. 
By contrast, the preliminaries should show the 
whole architecture so developed as to be ready for 
working drawings. This means that the structural 
system, building materials and finishes have been 
fairly determined and no outstanding questions 
remain which may retard the preparation of 
working drawings. In other words, it is the 
author’s feeling that architects have sinned in 
hasty preparation of preliminaries as well as in by- 
passing the comprehensive phase. 


Integration 

The comprehensive approach cannot be limited 
to the consideration of the hospital as an inde- 
pendent organism. It involves integration on 
many levels and in several directions. 

For instance, hospital planning will hence- 
forth be progressively more involved in the prob- 
lems of integration of health and _ hospital 
activity. 

The trend in hospital planning is definitely to 
place health (preventive activity) and hospitals 
(remedial activity) under one roof. This phase 
of integration permeates planning on all levels 
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from the rural health center to the great medical 
teaching and research center. The main purpose 
in this is, of course, the conservation and the 
promotion of professional skills and resources 
for the benefit of the community. From the 
building point of view the placing of health and 
hospital activity under one roof should result in 
economy of construction, operation and main- 
tenance. 


In communities where both types of activity 
have long been functioning and have been housed 
separately, there may be difficulty in getting them 
together. But where both types of facilities are 
sadly lacking, there should be no difficulty in 
bringing them together. The architect should be 
aware of this problem and give it due considera- 
tion. 

Another line of integration concerns the rela- 
tion of a given project to the organization and 
distribution of health and hospital facilities on a 
county, state and regional basis. In this connec- 
tion it is important for an architect to familiarize 
himself with the provisions of Public Law 725. 
The detailed regulations and standards of plan- 
ning under that law are obtainable from the Hos- 
pital Facilities Division of U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

It was never wise, and today it is almost im- 
possible, to plan hospitals in disregard of the 
comprehensive approach. This is largely due to 
the influence exerted by the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act (Public Law 725). 


THE HOSPITAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
By Reginald M. Atwater, M. D. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. SECRETARY, NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL. 


HE MATTER of hospital buildings in their 

relationship to public health is an untilled 
field with very few exceptions. Those responsible 
for the design and location of hospitals should 
have in mind this rapidly developing field of local 
health service. It is highly desirable that the 
offices of such health units should be housed in 
community hospitals, especially in the more rural 
areas. Great savings in time and effort for the 
workers in these fields can result. Common lab- 
oratory facilities, common X-ray services, com- 
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mon clinical services are very important matters, 
not to mention common housekeeping services, 
telephone, ambulance services, etc. 

The proposed satellite system of hospitals and 
health centers has an exceedingly important rela- 
tionship to the problem of getting hospital serv- 
ices down to the grass roots. The building of 
health centers is an integral part of the Hos- 
pital Construction Act of 1946. 

There is undoubtedly a trend in public health 
toward taking over public medical care by health 
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departments, going beyond the conventional as- 
pects of maternal and child health, tuberculosis 
control, venereal disease control and that for 
communicable diseases. Our Subcommittee on 
Medical Care at the moment has a study under- 
way to ascertain the extent of this trend, which 
should be noted even though we are not in a 
position to offer quantitative documentation. 

It is manifest, we believe, that expanding visit- 
ing nurse services are going to reduce to a cer- 
tain extent the length of patients’ stay in hos- 
pitals and that increasingly there should be more 


domiciliary care through such bedside nursing 
services to reduce the demand on hospitals. This 
should be taken into account along with the 
marked trend in clinical medicine and surgery 
to get patients up and around much more rapidly 
after operations and other illnesses than pre- 
viously was the case. 

The possibility of an auditorium as a part of 
the hospital plan, where community functions 
can be held, should be kept in mind. This has 
a close bearing on integration with public health 
administration and the visiting nurse service. 


THE HOSPITAL NURSERY 
By John McK. Mitchell, M.D. 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON HospiTats AND DISPEN- 
SARIES, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. 


EDIATRICS is closely concerned with the care 
i of the newborn infant. There is consider- 
able concern over the inadequacy of nurseries. 
Some places are testing plans for inclusion of 
single units for newborns in the room with, or 
immediately adjacent to, the mother. There is 
considerable difference of opinion regarding the 
feasibility and desirability of this, but there is 
unanimity of opinion that the smaller the num- 
ber of newborns per nursery unit, the better. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


To be entirely satisfactory, a nursery should 
include the following features: 
A location which obviates any temptation to use 
it as a passage; 
Adequate ventilation and cooling, or air-condi- 
tioning ; 
A small entry unit for visiting physician, with 
washing facilities, hooks for gowns, and desk, 
chair and chart rack; inclusion of the entry unit 
is an important feature and increases space re- 
quirements slightly if at all. 
A separate examining and treatment unit from 
which the attending physician or house officer 
can readily gain the attention of the nursery 
nurse and can consult with her without the temp- 
tation to enter the nursery ungowned. 
Separate nursery units of preferably six bassi- 
nets, with eight maximum; 
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Adequate separation of individual bassinets by 
cubicles providing 30 sq. ft. and 300 cu. ft. per 
infant; 

Individual equipment for each baby, installed 
as a cabinet on which the bassinet rests, or use- 
ful, when needed, as a work table. Common 
washing and dressing should be eliminated; 

A totally separate premature unit, containing not 
over four heated cribs or incubators; 

A separate suspect nursery with one-tenth ca- 
pacity of the normal nursery—40 sq. ft. and 400 
cu. ft. per infant—with separate entry and 
examining unit; 

A totally separate isolation unit, the same plan 
as the suspect nursery, located in the pediatric 
ward area rather than in maternity; 

Properly designed lighting fixtures ; 

A viewing window; 

A properly located and designed formula room. 


Common Fav tts 


Common faults found in nurseries today in- 
clude: 


Poor location with reference to temptation to use 
as a passage and with reference to ventilation 
and shading in summer; 


Too many infants in one room; 
Overcrowding in the space provided; 
Washing facilities for physicians and nurses 
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in the nursery proper, often part of the facilities 
used for bathing the babies; 


Chart room in the nursery proper; 
No isolation facilities ; 
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Prematures in the same nursery as full-term new- 
borns; 


Improper lighting fixtures; 
Inadequate formula rooms and refrigeration units. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT IN A HOSPITAL 
By Margaret K. Lumpkin 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MepicaL SoctaL WorKERS. 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT of the appro- 
priate physical set-up of a social service 
department in a general hospital applies equally 
well to a 100- or 500-bed hospital. The amount of 
space needed will be in direct proportion to the 
size of the social service staff. This will vary 
with the type of hospital (patient age, sex and 
special illness), the understanding and use of 
the service by the physicians, the type of com- 
munity and the availability of other social and 
health resources within the community. 


MepicaL SoctaL WorK—DEFINITION AND 
FUNCTION 


Medical social service has been developed in 
the hospital as a service to the patient, the 
physician, the hospital administrator and the 
community. It developed in order to meet the 
problem of the patient whose medical need is 
complicated by social factors and who there- 
fore requires social study and social treatment 
based on his medical condition and medical care. 

The major function of medical social service 
is the practice of medical social case work. This 
involves the study of the individual patient’s per- 
sonality, social situation, interests and needs in 
relation to his illness or disability. 

Other activities include: 


Development of the medical social program 
within the medical institution ; 

Participation in the educational program for 
professional personnel ; 

Participation in the development of social and 
health programs in the community ; 

Medical social research. 


LOCATION AND SIZE OF OFFICE SPACE 


In order that the social service department 
may fulfill its function, maintain high quality of 
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service, and serve the patient, physician, hospi- 
tal administration, and community agencies in 
an effective and efficient way, certain basic essen- 
tials must be provided in the physical location 
and equipment of the department. It should be 
kept in mind that in case work with individual 
patients, the medical social worker deals with 
the feelings and emotions of patients and rela- 
tives, and the setting in which interviews take 
place must be conducive to the discussion of 
serious and personal problems. Physical com- 
fort and quiet should be provided, as well as 
privacy both for the direct interview and for 
telephoning. 


Location 


Easily accessible to the patient and his family, 
the physician and other professional and ad- 
ministrative personnel, both within and without 
the medical institution. 

Individual offices for each professional worker. 

Privacy for interviewing. 

Protection from frequent interruptions. 

Outside windows and adequate light and air. 

A central office for the department. 

Waiting room space for patients and others. 

The offices should be centrally located near 
other administrative units and should allow space 
for the director, supervisors, medical social 
workers, volunteers, clerical staff, and, if there 
is teaching of medical social students, space for 
students. A central office is necessary to the 
effective coordination of services within the 
social service department, with other hospital 
departments, and with the community. 

In a small hospital it is convenient to have the 
social workers’ offices located together around 
the office of the chief of social service and the 
central clerical office. Such arrangements would 
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allow for offices opening off of one large central 
room which could be used as a waiting room. 

In the large hospital, or large medical center, 
the same centralization could be used. In these 
larger settings, with patients located in several 
different buildings, the central social service of- 
fice may be supplemented by units of social work- 
ers and clerical workers located with the serv- 
ices to which they are assigned. A waiting room 
should be provided for each unit. 

Space for group discussions, for student work, 
research, study, and recording is also needed. In 
a small hospital the director’s office may be large 
enough to accommodate staff conferences. If 
much teaching or research is part of the work 
of the department, additional facilities should be 
available. 

A social service department requires space 
for a professional library. In a small hospital 
this may be attained by providing space in the 
central office unit. Consideration should be given 
to table space for the use of books. 

If an individual social worker’s assignment is 
such as to require the full time service of a secre- 
tary, space should be provided for her adjacent 
to the social worker’s office. 

Adequate restroom and lounge facilities should 
be available to the personnel of the social serv- 
ice department. 

Garage space for the department’s car or cars 
should be provided in a location convenient to 
the office. 


Size of Office Space 


Professional Offices. The size and equipment 
of professional offices should foster the feeling 
of the confidential relationship between the so- 
cial worker and the patient. Comfortable and at- 
tractive furniture and accessories are important 
in creating a non-institutional atmosphere and in 
making the patients feel free to discuss their 
problems and worries. Qualitative work can be 
done only if the following minimum requirements 
are approximated for each office: 


Space no less than 10’ x 10’ square, enclosed 
by full-length, sound-proof partitions. 

Desk telephone. The medical social worker 
is the connecting link between the hospital and 
the other community welfare agencies. The 
telephone is the major means by which this con- 
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tact is made. Because of the confidential na- 
ture of telephone interviews, privacy for tele- 
phoning is of the utmost importance. 


Equipment should be provided for the central 
control of the social service telephones. Each 
worker’s phone should be on a separate direct 
line with the central switchboard. The constant 
use of the telephone in linking the hospital with 
other social agencies and the time saved in 
using the telephone instead of making visits, 
have proved that adequate telephone service 
is an appreciable economy. 


Convenient and safe closet for uniforms, coats 
and wraps, necessary because medical social 
workers are in and out of the hospital on 
visits to homes and social agencies. 


Clerical Offices. The size and equipment of the 
clerical offices depends on the size of the clerical 
staff. 

Space must be provided for office supplies to 
include a supply closet in the central office, sup- 
plemented by space in the central supply unit of 
the hospital as necessary. 


SEMINAR PAPERS IN BOOK FORM 


The papers presented at the Pre-Convention 
Seminars in Grand Rapids are available in con- 
venient book form. As announced in the September 
BULLETIN, the book is available at $3.00 to mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects and 
$5.00 to non-members. If any Seminar registrant 
has not yet received his free copy, he should notify 
the Department of Education and Research. 

Concisely set forth in 120 pages is the most 
up-to-date, authoritative information on three im- 
portant subjects, presented by recognized leaders 
in the fields of Urban Planning, Hospitals, and 
Schools. 


In the section on Urban Planning the reader 
may inform himself on Town Planning and Local 
Government; The Planning Commission; Public 


Education; The Architect’s Function in Urban 
Planning; Traffic and Parking; and Airports and 
City Planning. 

In the Hospitals section he can read about The 
National Background; Administrative Aspects; 
Programming; Schematic Plans; Elements of the 
Hospital; and Details, Finishes and Equipment. 

For guidance on the Public School job there are 
papers on School Survey; Site Selection; General 
Planning; The Classroom; Special Activity Fa- 
cilities; and Seeing in the Classroom. 
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SHAPE AND EXPRESSION OF HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 
By Isadore Rosenfield, Architect 


HERE ARE various factors which contribute 

to the configuration of hospital buildings (or 
any other buildings). Among them are wind expo- 
sure, view, orientation, aesthetics, shape of ter- 
rain, engineering considerations, etc. While the 
above factors are all important and all must be 
weighed both individually and simultaneously, the 
most important consideration of course is func- 
tion. 

To speak medically, it is our task to make the 
building anatomically so that it can function 
properly physiologically. In plain language, we 
must produce a building that will work. 

If we would approach a planning prob- 
lem without preconceived notions, prejudices, 
feelings, and inhibitions, and examine it in 
terms of the factors mentioned above, the shape 
and configuration of shapes of buildings would 
be absolutely unpredictable and architecture 
would be fresh, living and dynamic. 

Unfortunately in hospital architecture, as in 
all architecture, one frequently looks for a ready 
answer; something that has already been done. 
Such attitude is based on the seldom-admitted 
reasoning that “We don’t know much about it. 
Let’s see what so-and-so does ; he is an authority.” 
Second-hand copies lacking rhyme or reason then 
appear all over the country and even abroad. 

In recent examination of hospital planning 
literature and in personal discussions, particu- 
larly with foreign visitors, I was struck by the 
repeated assertion that in America they no longer 
plan “pavilion type” hospitals, but instead employ 
the “block type.” 

It is true that in the twenties and the thirties 
we had generally given up the pavilion type and 
adopted the block type. But what gave me con- 
cern is that few realize that we have gone be- 
yond the “block type” and are now producing 
the “functional type” which is any type whatever 
resulting from consideration of the factors first 
above mentioned. 

A brief description of the “block type” will 
help. (It is assumed that everybody knows 
what the pavilion type is.) The block type is 
identified by the following major characteris- 
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tics: Nursing units are not defined, but rooms 
and wards fill a floor, more or less at random and 
of a length that the lot would reasonably per- 
mit. If a straight length does not suffice, the 
ends are turned producing a U. If that is not 
enough, one or more wings are added forward 
and if necessary at the ends. Once the basic shape 
is thus determined the vertical dimension is estab- 
lished by the number of stories it takes to accom- 
modate all requirements. 

Usually administrative, dietary and some of the 
diagnostic and therapeutic facilities are “stuffed” 
into the lower stories of the shape already deter- 
mined. Then would follow the number of stories 
required to accommodate the patients’ wards and 
rooms and finally in the top stories would be 
placed such features as the laboratories, operating 
department and other miscellany which, pursu- 
ant to dropping of wings and other devices, 
would produce a towering monumentality. 


There are hundreds of such hospitals. Some 
are swathed in “Colonial”, others in ‘Baronial’, 
or “Gothic”, and some, more belatedly, even in 
“Modern” exteriors. Among the large hospitals 
which, to a greater or lesser degree conform to 
the above characteristics, may be mentioned the 
Presbyterian Hospital and the New York Hos- 
pital, both in New York City and La Maison 
Medicale de Chattillon in France. 


In addition to the characterizations of the 
“block type” stated above, two others should 
be mentioned which apply particularly to 
the large specimens. The relatively excessive 
height results in a high demand on the use of 
elevators for vertical intercommunication. As 
elevators are expensive even by American stand- 
ards there are usually not enough of them. The 
lack of organization of the patient floors into 
unified nursing units and the similar “stuffing” 
at random of departments on other floors result 
in bad horizontal circulation making it necessary 
to pass through one service or department in 
order to reach another. 


No accusing finger need be pointed at any type 
or shape of building if it is the logical result of 
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consideration of all factors first above mentioned. 
It so happens that the types and shapes de- 
scribed above have been the result of insufficient 
understanding of those factors. 

The modern hospital plan starts with a well 
defined nursing unit which is repeated as many 
times as reasonably identical function would 
permit. The diagnostic, therapeutic and other 
services are disposed in a wing or building hori- 
zontally contiguous to the block containing the 
nursing units. This accomplishes two things: it 
reduces height with the concomitant need for 
vertical intercommunication and it places the 
patient and the services in a horizontal relation- 
ship to each other to a large extent. 

It is interesting to note that while “block type” 
hospitals are being planned and built even now, 
back in 1985 the author prepared the studies 
embodying the horizontal-vertical relationship 
from which the Goldwater Memorial Hospital 
in New York City* was planned and completed 
in 1940. The horizontal-vertical relationship is 
now the rule in much of contemporary planning. 
Considerable impetus to the acceptance of the 
horizontal-vertical relationship has been given by 
the standards of the Hospital Facilities Division 
Of iheut.o.P.H.5.** 

It is of course necessary to go beyond satis- 
fying the relationship as between the service 
departments and the patient quarters. Considera- 
tion must also be given to the interrelationship 
between the several service departments them- 
selves. In a hospital to which many accident 
cases may be brought, it may be desirable to 
group the principal diagnostic and therapeutic 
facilities on one level at the ground floor. 
These facilities together with a reception nurs- 
ing unit would make it possible to give complete 
diagnosis and to render the most essential thera- 
peusis all on one level. The continued treatment 
and convalescence of the in-patients would take 
place in uniform nursing units (of two or more 
per floor) arranged vertically over each other. 


What Gives Expression to Hospital Architecture? 
The aesthetic function of hospital architecture 
should be such that the man in the street or 


* “The Fruit of Research,” Isadore Rosenfield, Mod- 
ern Hospital, March, 1937. 
** United States Public Health Service. 
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friends and relatives of patients on approaching 
the hospital should not be intimidated by its offi- 
cious monumentality. They should be made to feel 
that their friends or dear ones are in the pres- 
ence of kindliness, consideration and scientific 
certainty. 

These are nice words, but exactly how is this 
aesthetic accomplished? Different individuals will 
produce different solutions. 

With almost no exception, uniform structural 
bays should be used. If uniformity of struc- 
ture is permitted to find expression, it will of 
itself give the building a sense of order, unity 
and rhythmic repeat. 

By differentiating between the southern expo- 
sure where the patients are disposed and the 
other exposures where the services are located, 
again a diversity of expression peculiar to hos- 
pitals is obtained. In this connection one may 
note the parallelism with the animal which has 
a soft underbelly and a solid back. Thus on the 
patient exposure (south in our latitudes) the 
spandrel beams can be turned up instead of down 
and, by using flat slab construction, it is possible 
to produce wards and rooms with windows which 
start at the very ceiling and extend downward 
to the spandrel beam which will project about 
a foot above the floor. 

By using a heating system other than radiators 
in patients’ quarters, it becomes unnecessary to 
provide pockets for pipes at either side of the 
columns. This means that in a lateral dimension 
the glass can extend from column to column or 
all but a few inches less than the entire width 
of the room. 


Projecting the columns outwardly instead of 
inwardly, as is the tradition, the rooms become 
cleaner in appearance as well as in reality and 
the outwardly projecting columns create an op- 
portunity for play of light and shade. Further 
opportunity for the play of light and shade is 
created by balconies, or horizontal sun shades. 

On non-patient exposures the functions are 
different. There the occupancies are for work, 
not convalescence. As the exposures are other 
than south, involving in our latitudes absence 
of sun and presence of wind and cold, there is 
less need for extensive windows. The expression 
on the non-patient exposures logically becomes a 
relatively smooth wall with individual, or group 
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windows if the heating system requires pockets 
at the columns for pipes. 

The above approach is feasible under average 
temperate climatic conditions. Under other con- 
ditions, for instance, in the tropics, the building 
would be further “dematerialized.” It would con- 
sist primarily of a series of flat slab floors sup- 
ported by slender columns and enclosed by fold- 
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ing “doors” or louvers (vertical, or horizontal, 
or sliding) that would give practically 100% 
openness under normal conditions and complete 
enclosure during a hurricane. 

The above are examples and not prescriptions, 
of how to let logic inherent in conditions, rather 
than emotions, give shape and character to the 
hospital building. 


THE NURSES SAY: 


HE DESIGN OF HOSPITALS is of great concern 

to nurses. A well-planned hospital increases 
the efficiency of the nurses as well as other hos- 
pital personnel and results in better nursing 
service for the patient. The nurse is also aware 
of the psychological effect of the physical design 
of the building on the patient as well as on the 
people who work within its walls. 

Architects would find it advantageous to re- 
quest the consultant services of a nurse when 
planning hospitals. This consultant should be a 
nurse who has had sufficient experience doing 
bedside nursing in hospitals to enable her to 
offer constructive suggestions. See “The Func- 
tional Basis of Hospital Planning” on page 65 of 
the April 1947 issue of The Modern Hospital. 

It is assumed that the architect will give con- 
sideration to the location and type of hospital 
when planning for the building, so that no sug- 
gestions are offered concerning air conditioning 
in desert areas, weatherproofing in cold climates, 
as well as the necessity for having windows 
which can be opened to permit ventilation but 
will prevent entrance of snow and ice. 

Different physical arrangements are necessary 
in hospitals for communicable diseases as dis- 
tinguished from those which will care for mental, 
orthopedic, pediatric and other special types of 
patients. Many general hospitals find it neces- 
sary to care for many types of patients, and suit- 
able provision should be made to assure the best 
possible care for all. 

The patient should be able to enter the hos- 
pital as conveniently as possible. It is difficult to 
climb long steps. The admission offices should 
be located so that there will be an acceptable 
amount of privacy. 

Sufficient elevators should be provided to care 
for service, patients, and visitors. 
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Conference rooms with round or oval tables 
would permit the group discussions necessary 
for doctors, nurses, boards of directors, etc. 

It is desirable to have an auditorium large 
enough to accommodate all personnel. 

Since most hospital personnel live outside 
the hospital, and since the uniform of such per- 
sonnel does not constitute “street dress”, large 
dressing-rooms should be provided with sufficient 
lockers and showers for male and female profes- 
sional and non-professional personnel. 

Ramps instead of stairways are desirable for 
clinic and outpatient departments. This is a 
necessity when considering orthopedic patients. 

The position of the nurse’s station in relation 
to the unit in which she works is very important. 
Theoretically it might seem desirable to have 
this station near elevators and stairways where 
visitors enter the unit, but actually it is very im- 
practical not to have the station more centrally 
located. 

Lighting should be considered in relation to 
nurses’ desks and work tables, as well as to pa- 
tients’ beds. 

The position of kitchens is especially important 
to the patient. The odor of food is very obnox- 
ious to the ill. 

Soundproofing should be considered not only 
for hallways, offices, workrooms, etc., but in 
rooms where noisy apparatus such as pavaex, 
suction machines, etc., is used. 

There should be adequate storage space for 
equipment such as oxygen tents, orthopedic ap- 
pliances, specially constructed beds, etc. 

Outlets for bells and light switches should be 
placed so that the nurse does not waste valuable 
time by walking around a bed to turn off a bell 
or to turn on or off a light. Outlets for tele- 
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phones, especially in one-bed rooms, prove to be 
a convenience. 

Fire escapes should be considered especially 
with due regard to the possible necessity of evacu- 
ating people who would be unable to walk. 

Facilities should be provided so that bedpans, 
visitors and even trays laden with food will not 
pass each other in the corridor. 

Departments should be arranged so that they 
are not thoroughfares. 

Radiators should be protected. 

Until the supply of nurses meets the demand 
for nursing service, hospitals will find it advan- 
tageous to provide facilities for “group nurs- 
ing”, a system wherein more than one patient 
receives the exclusive services of one nurse. 


H. Yoonne Ward, R. N., 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN Nurses ASSOCIATION, IMNc. 


RECOMMENDATIONS To ARCHITECTS regarding 
ward plan and mechanical devices: 


1. Medicine cabinet designed for type and range 
of medicines used today, including a refrigerated 
unit for items needing to be kept cool. Also bet- 
ter planning for locks to reduce the number of 
keys and still provide security. 


2. Placement of cabinet to provide light, run- 
ning water, heat for preparation of hypoder- 
mics, and freedom from interruption. If it could 
also be situated where visual control could be 
maintained from the head nurse’s desk, it would 
be highly desirable. 

3. Plan units for supplies to suit type of supplies 
on ward requiring storage. Have uniformity of 
units on every ward so that a master plan for 
placement of contents can be installed. This 
would save many steps and hours of orienta- 
tion for new employees. 


4, The electric eye could be used to facilitate the 
moving of beds, wheel chairs, and portable equip- 
ment from place to place. This would also aid 
patients on crutches and personnel carrying trays. 


5. New developments in sound proofing could 
be used to good advantage without increasing 
problems of cleaning walls and harboring vermin. 


6. Radiant heat would seem to end all problems 
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of temperature control if it could be easily 
altered to suit the needs of individual patients. 


”. New developments in windows used so as to 
make it possible for a nurse to operate them 
speedily and without backstrain. Install sections 
which can be opened in such a way that they 
can be cleaned on both sides from the inside of 
the ward. Also have them small enough so that 
when open a patient cannot fall out. Note ar- 
rangements in office buildings which enable win- 
dows to be opened for ventilation and which 
seem to reduce direct drafts and likelihood of 
sudden rains coming in. 


8. Provide space adjoining nurses’ station where 
doctors, medical and nurse students can confer 
and use patients’ records without serious inter- 
ruption of nurses’ recording activities. 


9. Include in nurses’ station a segregated space 
where the head nurse can carry out her work 
and have private conferences with patients, staff 
and doctors. 


10. Utilize modern knowledge of illumination to 
improve comfort of patients and working condi- 
tions and to decrease eye strain and its concom- 
itants. 


11. Floor plan should provide for ready oversight 
of entrance to prevent undue disturbance of 
patients and loss of ward properties. 


12. Since it is usual to have a supervisor of 
nursing and/or teacher for a group of wards, 
provide a headquarters for her in good relation 
to the wards. Should include a well-lighted segre- 
gated section where she can hold individual con- 
ferences with staff and a larger section for group 
conferences. It should also include lavatory 
facilities for dressing, since nurses may now live 
more often off hospital grounds. 


13. Built-in dressers, etc., providing more floor 
space in patient’s room or units. 

14. A dressing and rest room in good relation 
to a small group of wards is more desirable 
than the usual huge locker rooms built along 
the lines of those designed for swimming and 
sports. Privacy would be improved. 


Adelaide A. Mayo 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE oF Nursinc EDUCATION. 
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Supplement to 
Building Type Reference Guide No. 4 
The Hotel Building 


See November 1947 Bui.ETin, Pages 23-40 


PROGRAMMING THE HOTEL 
By Howard L. Dayton* 


a Pie OFTEN in the past, under the guise of civic 
improvement and pride in one’s community, an 
oversupply of hotel rooms has been provided for 
towns and cities, which has reacted to the detriment 
of investors of such community projects. Unscru- 
pulous and overzealous promoters likewise have 
been instrumental in erecting new hotels which 
were not needed and which subsequently went 
through the financial wringer until the capitaliza- 
tion was reduced to a point where a subsequent 
operator could make a return on his investment. 


Financial Reconnaissance 

The pitfalls of the past and the disastrous results 
inuring therefrom should guide us in future hotel 
building. First, any committee or group of investors 
giving serious consideration to the building of a 
new hotel should be guided by experts in several 
fields. By all means, experienced hotel men should 
be called in to advise with the architect—and he 
should be an experienced hotel architect—together 
with a qualified attorney, accountants experienced 
in handling hotel accounting under the accepted 
unified system of accounts on the accrual basis, and 
the local banker or a representative of the insurance 
company or prospective mortgagee. 

If, after a coldly practical survey, it is proved 
without doubt that additional hotel rooms are 
needed in this community, and the proper site can 
be procured, and the size of the new hotel decided, 
they can proceed with the rest of the plan. The 
architect can work up his drawing and plans in 
the acceptable design of architecture in that region 
and consistent with the proposed expenditure or 
investment. In order to make a sound financial 


* Mr. Dayton, a graduate of the School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration, Cornell University, is President of the 
Howard Dayton Hotels, operating 19 hotels in cities of 
moderate size in southern states. 
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venture, the costs must be first carefully computed. 
The architect and accountants can arrive at a close 
approximate figure as to what the land, buildings 
and contents will cost when completed. 


The rates acceptable for that type of hotel, be 
it resort or transient, under ordinary conditions, 
can be estimated with the help of the hotel men 
and with research as to what other similar type 
hotels are securing from their patronage in that 
specific area of the country. 

The resistant point of the consuming public, 
insofar as the further increase of hotel rates is 
concerned, may well have been reached, or at least 
approached, even in these inflationary times. Un- 
fortunately there is more resistance to hotel room 
rates than to practically any other retail commodity 
merchandised and sold today. You might say that 
hotel rooms are bought wholesale each night and 
sold retail each day. They are the world’s most 
perishable commodity, since if not sold today can- 
not be kept over until tomorrow for sale at a later 
date. Only the demand varies—the number of hotel 
rooms or the amount of retail merchandise on the 
hotel man’s shelf remains constant. A percentage 
of occupancy enjoyed by the hotel in normal times, 
and not in the lush, wartime period and interval 
immediately following (probably around the 70% 
to 75% bracket), should be estimated, and if the 
problem resolves itself to a point where it can show 
a paper profit (on the estimated investment enjoyed 
by a normal occupancy percentage and rate struc- 
ture), then it would be a reasonable gamble for the 
entrepreneur. 


Location 

Of paramount importance always in any hotel 
project is the location, regardless of the excellence 
or elegance of the hotel building or its appointments. 
If poorly located, it is destined to fail. In fact, a 
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poor location is one-third of the trinity of destruc- 
tion. The old hotel located near the railroad sta- 
tion, which was logical in the old days when the 
hotel surrey met all trains, is relegated to the pages 
of history, and the commercial hotel to succeed 
should be located in the center of the best business 
district with congested traffic but with facilities for 
parking. One of the three factors of obsolescence 
to hotel buildings is the change of neighborhood. In 
other words, an old hotel may find itself in an out- 
moded and no longer popular section of town and 
surrounded with run-down, unattractive buildings, 
possibly warehouses, where active business concerns 
and stores were previously located. The other two 
principal reasons for obsolescence are the change 
of standards of design and of buildings and the 
physical depreciation of the building itself. 


Non-hotel Revenues 


In the event a one-unit design of hotel is to be 
constructed in the center of town, adequate space 
should be allotted for subrents and concessionaires, 
and such rentals and returns should approximate if 
possible as much as 10% of the gross revenue. 
Particularly in depression times is this extra reve- 
nue helpful in keeping one’s “head above water,” 
financially speaking. If the motel type of multi- 
unit project is to be built, only space enough for 
cigar stand or gift shop is probably feasible, as 
the traffic entering the motel would consist almost 
entirely of overnight guests. Accordingly, less space 
need be allotted for this “extracurricular” type of 
hotel revenue. 


Commercial Hotel vs. Outpost Inn 


Full consideration should be given to the motel, 
tourist court, roadside or outpost inn which has 
recently made such tremendous strides. You see 
them fairly mushrooming along our main _high- 
ways. Many hotel men have been slow to realize 
the possibilities of motels. The insidious disease 
many of us are prone to have, neophobia, is still 
prevalent. In plain words, it means “fear of the 
new.” Other types of hotel building have been 
circumvented by the all-time high cost of building 
both in labor and materials, equipment and fur- 
nishings. This exorbitant construction cost has 
acted as a shield and safety factor for the hotel man 
already in business. It is giving him time to com- 
pletely renovate and modernize his already-built 
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hotel to the point where he can successfully com- 
pete with a new one, and enabling him to regain 
the good will of John Q. Public, which in many 
instances he lost during the hectic wartime. During 
the war, capacity business, scarcity of all kinds of 
materials and labor, naturally resulted in old hotels 
being worn threadbare. Worn threadbare also was 
the temper of many a hotel guest. 

With construction costs cheaper for the one- or 
two-storied, individual unit project, it may be more 
feasible than a multi-storied, single unit hotel build- 
ing. If real hotel management is supplied and a 
legitimate business catered to, and with adequate 
feeding facilities provided, this represents a project 
with probably a greater possibility of enjoying a 
return on investment than any other kind. With 
land values much higher in the center of town, and 
if there is need for a downtown hotel with group 
meeting facilities and commercial conveniences, in 
all probability the single unit, multi-storied hotel, 
with garage in connection, would be preferable. 


A Nation on Wheels 

The parking problem being what it is today, it 
is almost as important to take care of a guest’s car 
in a safe, fine storage space and at reasonable prices 
as it is to take care of the guest himself. We are 
a nation on wheels, and a man’s car is almost as 
important as his right arm. It supplies the com- 
mercial man’s means of a livelihood and the tourist’s 
conveyance. 

If it is a resort town, with main tourist highways 
flooded with tourists’ cars going through, then a 
convenient, attractive and well-equipped outpost 
inn may well be preferable, particularly in the light 
of present construction costs. Land is cheaper on 
the edge of town, it is quieter here, and with full 
facilities for wining, dining and sleeping, with per- 
haps some recreational facilities thrown in, such 
an inn can be most attractive to the tourist seeking 
informal atmosphere, care for his car gratis, gen- 
eral convenience and absence of tipping expense. 


Airport Service 

More consideration should be given this latter 
type of construction near airports of large cities 
and preferably on good tourist routes. It would 
not be feasible to put a tall building near an air- 
port, with the additional danger of low-flying planes, 
and one-storied unit type buildings would seem to 
be much preferable. No airports known to the 
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writer seem to have adequate garage facilities, and 
by all means garages should be provided for not 
only the transient guest but the traveler from that 
community who wishes to leave his car at the air- 
port in safety and return to it in a few days so 
that he can have the convenience of driving to and 
from the airport at will. Airports are often located 
so far from town that this is a real convenience and 
a necessity. 


Reasonable Planning—Fiscal and Physical 

One of the fallacies of hotel promotion in the 
past, resulting in financial fiascoes, was the very 
poor and inadequate financing. Too little invest- 
ment or risk capital was utilized and a top-heavy 
mortgage was embraced. The financial structures 
were built without roofs, thinking it would never 
rain, but when in the early thirties it poured, the 
unhappy investors were washed out. Inadequate 
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financing presents a real danger to any hotel proj- 
ect. History repeats itself—we will have recessions 
and depressions again—although we hope we can 
plan them in a controlled fashion. We should con- 
struct a new hotel property with our eyes open, 
knowing that the easy dollar and “golden era” 
have passed and the hard realities of normal times 
are with us again. 

Many communities need additional hotel rooms, 
and they should be provided with them in reason- 
able quantities. The cost of labor will not ma- 
terially decrease unless we suffer a major depres- 
sion, and even costs of building materials will, in 
all likelihood, remain high for years to come. Care- 
ful and reasonable planning by an expert archi- 
tect, lawyer, accountant, banker, and above all, 
hotel men experienced in the business, is necessary 
to insure the success of any new hotel venture, 
regardless of size. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


By Bernard R. Proulx* 


qe the principles and policies of the hotel 
should be determined. These will influence the 
location and size of the hotel and its architecture. 
Some effort should be made to determine the type 
of patronage to be captured, and the building be 
constructed accordingly. 

It is generally conceded that adequate public space 
is needed in a hotel in order to make it a successful 
enterprise. Public space involves not only meeting- 
rooms, but facilities for meals and banquet service. 
Plans, then, should start from the kitchen. All of 
the receiving, storing, and main kitchens should be 
on the same level. Basement space looks cheap, but 
in terms of the cost of handling materials and ex- 
penditure of human effort, it is not cheap. One 
main kitchen should be planned, several of them on 
various floors are expensive to operate and maintain. 

This takes me to posts and pillars. They are par- 
ticularly evident in banquet rooms. I realize that 
the original cost (without columns) is more, but 
based on a 10-year period, in terms of human ex- 
penditure, again the added cost will justify itself. 

This post and pillar business seems to be associ- 
ated with business frontage, too. There are many 


* Head, Department of Hotel Administration, Michigan 
State College. 
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instances where it has been impossible to convert 
the business frontage to good use because of the 
supporting columns. 


From the standpoint of management, lobby lay- 
out is most important. The control of people should 
be the main thing in laying out the entrance, front 
office and the elevators. Mr. Hamilton’s book has 
a very desirable plan. 

I also recommend a central storage space. On the 
whole, hotels are so departmentalized that store- 
rooms are scattered throughout them. ‘This prob- 
ably comes from thinking that the food should be 
near the kitchen, the engineering supplies down in 
the boiler room, the linen on the guest-room floors, 
etc. Many successful hotel men to whom I have 
talked, agree that the hotel should have a central 
storeroom and that all supplies should be requisi- 
tioned from it, in keeping with good industrial prac- 
tice. Supplemental space will be needed here and 
there but it would be auxiliary to the main store- 
room. 

Escalators may be used successfully in hotels. In 
many hotels the banquet and meeting spaces are up 
one floor. A great load could be taken off the ele- 
vators by the use of escalators. 

Rodent and pest control should receive more at- 
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tention in the construction of hotels. Areas where 
these pests may roam should be blocked off or 
screened in the original construction. ‘This will at 
least confine them to an area where something may 
be done about it. Likewise, adequate provision 
should be made for the handling of garbage and 
refuse. So many hotels are lacking in adequate fa- 
cilities of this kind. Many of them could use refrig- 
erated garbage storage. 

In planning a hotel, serious thought should be 


given to varying occupancies. It was not many 
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years ago that most hotels had occupancies of around 
50%. When this occurs, our hotels are so con- 
structed that we cannot reduce the operating costs 
proportionately. It seems to me that in planning a 
hotel, attention should be given to these valleys so 
that only that part of the hotel necessary to do busi- 
ness would be fully operated. The operating costs 
of the remainder of the structure could be reduced 
to a minimum. For instance, heat it to only 45°, 
or whatever is the optimum temperature for vacant 


space. 


HOTELS vs. MOTELS 


F THE three kinds of overnight accommodations 

for travellers, tourist courts have enjoyed the 
greatest gain in popularity in recent years. This 
was shown in a series of A. A. A. opinion polls first 
undertaken in 1937, the results of which were 
published in the Holiday article, “Beds Ahead,” 
March 1947: 


1937 1939 1945 
20.4% 18% 11% 
60.9 46 46 
12.5 26 38 


Tourist Homes 
Hotels 
Tourist Courts 


In 1941 there were 110 rooms in tourist courts 
for every 1,000 hotel guest rooms. The U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce estimated in 1940 that new 
courts were being built at the rate of 800 a year. 
It is predicted that there will be as many motor 
court rooms as hotel rooms within the next ten to 
twenty years. 


Price has always been one of the tourist court’s 
biggest selling points. But with many courts com- 
peting with hotels on the same level, and charging 
similar rates, the convenience and informality of 
the auto court are becoming increasingly more im- 
portant as attractions. Since the courts usually are 
on the outskirts of a town, a motorist is not forced 
to buck traffic to find a Main Street parking place. 
If the auto court visitor wants to use his car in 
the evening, or to go back to it for luggage, it is 
always handy, usually parked right alongside his 
cabin. Tourist court patrons are spared the em- 
barrassment of trooping, tired and dusty, into a 
central lobby, and are spared the expense of tipping 
the doorman and bellhop, coming and going. 
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The Stevens Experiment 

The Stevens Hotel, in Chicago, took steps to 
counteract some motorists’ objections to large city 
hotels. One complete floor, consisting of 130 rooms, 
was allocated for a “hotel within a hotel” for the 
exclusive use of motorists. Arriving guests entered 
the hotel through a specially designed entrance, 
thereby avoiding the promenade through the lobby, 
and registered on their own floor. Cars were 
parked by attendants at a nearby garage and deliv- 
ered when requested. The parking fee was included 
in the cost of the “packaged” plan. Breakfast was 
served in a special dining room on the motorist 
floor, to avoid delay during the rush hours in the 
regular hotel dining rooms. 

The Stevens, returned from wartime government 
ownership to private management, has not revived 
this feature in the prosperous postwar period. How- 
ever, the experiment proved the workability and 
value of this service for travelers who might not 
otherwise patronize a large city hotel. 


Locations 

As for particular locations for individual motels, 
few motorists like to stop on a straightaway. The 
ideal spot, according to an American Hotel Asso- 
ciation survey, is near a street or highway inter- 
section. A gas station set up in front of a motel 
not only brings in additional revenue to the owner, 
but also gives the motorist a chance to pause and 
inspect the motel for his night’s lodgings. Restau- 
rants and bars accomplish the same purpose, and 
bring in far greater revenues than do gas stations. 

A properly located motel need not necessarily 
limit itself to the automobile trade. One motel near 
a Sacramento airport is patronized by motorists, 
private and commercial plane and railroad travellers. 
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HOTEL PLANNING DATA 
THE MANAGER SAYS: 


A check list of items which concern the architect, summarized from “Operating the Small 
Hotel”—a symposium published by the Southern Hotel Journal. Based on questionnaires to 
experienced hotel managers, including the owner of a chain of small hotels. The 30 hotels 
represented range in size from 50 to 200 rooms. Fire-safety items are not included in this sum- 
mary but will be incorporated in the Hotel Fire Study in a subsequent issue of the BULLETIN. 


URING THE LAST DEPRESSION when 81% of all 
hotels (in 1932) were in the hands of receiv- 
ers, institutions, trustees or banks, the 19% which 
were able to keep their financial heads above the 
water were nearly all in the smaller hotels bracket. 
They averaged 75 rooms. 
A smaller hotel is limited in the amount it can 
realize from room sales, but virtually unlimited in 
the profits it can develop from extra sources. 


PLAN ELEMENTS 
LOBBY 


THe Desk 


“The front desk should command a view of the 
elevator, the stairs and the entrance. Cannot afford 
a detective. Desk should be as compact as possible. 
One employee can be saved by combining desk with 
cigar stand—cigar stand handled by telephone op- 
erator or clerk. Make desk too low to lean on. 
Plenty of room behind desk. Newsstand (perhaps a 
part of front desk) can handle many small articles. 
Things guests send out for—toothbrushes, small 
drugs, etc., for convenience of guest.” 

Materials 

Acoustical treatment in lobby. Makes restful 
“class” atmosphere. Acoustical plastering is more 
expensive, requires special facilities for installation, 
can’t be torn out as readily for repairs. 

“Herculite doors from street to lobby, and into 
coffee shop. More effective than revolving lobby 
door. Revolving doors outlawed in some states.” 

“Install picture windows where possible. Plants 
at base, and draperies.” 


CORRIDORS 


“Wall-to-wall carpeting. One floor has recently 
been equipped with asphalt tile as an experiment. 
It is too noisy.” Others recommend runner with 
asphalt tile along sides. 


THE GUEST ROOM 


“We are gradually papering all our rooms with 
fabron. We find from tests that it is cheaper to 
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maintain than the painted walls. Flat oil paint for 
the ceiling. Washable wall paper does not stand 
up very well over a period of time.” General sup- 
port of this statement. ‘Where paint is used, prefer 
oil base to any water paint.” Fabron, oil paint and 
ordinary wall paper variously recommended. 

“Lower the ceilings in guest rooms, particularly 
if they are the old-fashioned 12’ type.” 

“Returning to the old New England practice of 
using wainscoting in guest rooms, on the side of the 
rooms where beds are placed. If wainscoting is 
used, should be made of fireproof material, not wood. 
Wainscoting to chair and bed line cuts maintenance 
costs.” 

“Use both metal and wood venetian blinds; pre- 
fer the metal. 

“Venetian blinds are dirt catchers, often out of 
order, and are a nuisance in maintenance. Guests 
prefer the open window treatment with roller shade 
and draperies.” 


Clothes Closets 


“Raise the floor in the closet about 1” over the 
room floor level to facilitate cleaning.” 


Standardization 


“Standardize on dressers so that drawers are in- 
terchangeable, with extra drawers on hand for re- 
placements. Same idea of standardization should 
be followed on all furniture, lamps and miscel- 
laneous accessories.” 

“How nice it would be if you had 50 rooms of 
identical size to order 50 carpets which could be 
delivered, all sewed and ready for quick installa- 
tion in any room!” 


THE BATH 

Materials 

“Tn constructing about 30 new baths, we have 
tried to save money by using new materials such as 
steel tile, masonite, etc., and have also used the old 
standby—Keene cement. However, the new mate- 
rials won’t stand up. We are firmly of the belief 
that ceramic tile should be used entirely.” (General 
agreement on ceramic tile). Additional comments: 
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“Maintenance almost nil.—Vitrolite cracks easily ; 
Keene cement has to be replaced regularly ; linoleum 
not durable.” 

“Tile to ceiling around tub and shower, and 
around rest of room if possible. Eliminates repaint- 
ing, replastering, etc., for life of building. Four- 
foot wainscoting, tile around the tub carried to the 
ceiling.” 


Fixtures and Equipment 

“In equipping the bath, watch out for ‘off brand’ 
equipment which looks nice but won’t stand up. 
Install good, standard equipment—use heavy fittings, 
copper pipes, both rigid and soft. Cost will be high 
but will save it over the years.” 

“No economy except to buy standard make of tub 
with full coating of glazed enamel. Acid cleaners 
eat away lighter tubs with thinner glaze.” 

“Check locally for rare cases where water con- 
tains minerals which attack copper.” 

“Use pipe sufficiently large to provide enough pres- 
sure to operate the automatic Sloan valve or similar 
type.” 

“We prefer tub and shower, and use 5’ tub. In 
commercial hotels, recommend 2/3 showers and 1/3 
tub-and-shower combination. 

“Sometimes square tub can be used, because of 
proportions of room. Nowhere is cleverness in plan- 
ning more essential. 

“Flat towel-rack above the mirror is most efficient 
and effective way of handling towel situation. 

“Outlet for razor and cuyrling-iron. Permanent 
corkscrew and bottle opener device in the bathroom. 

“Use lead pan under shower. [If stall shower is 
used, recommend ceramic tile only. 

“Silent flushing type of commode very important 
to hotels. White toilet seat is preferred, open front. 
Toilet valves that have self-containing unit for re- 
placement so that a hotel maintenance man can take 
care of breakdowns.” 

If lavatory is wall-hung for ease in cleaning, it 
should be very strongly mounted to withstand ab- 
normal, rough treatment. 


Size 

“New modern, small bath is most practical. Most 
practical size—in rebuilding old baths or construct- 
ing new—is 5’ x 6’. General agreement on 30 
sq. ft. 

“Utility room, not living-room.—We are cutting 
down size of baths, using space for two baths or 
for extra closets.” 
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“Bathroom should be no wider than 5’, allowing 
for a standard tub across the end.” 


Standardization 

“We would have the architect lay out the bath- 
rooms as nearly identical in setup and size as 
possible. All trades could proceed in an orderly, 
efficient manner after the first sample bath is in- 
stalled.” 


PUBLIC ROOMS 
“Indirect lighting system—a combination of 
fluorescent and incandescent for warmth.” 
“Plenty of outlets for show booth, movie machine, 
public address system, etc. 


Acoustical 

“Acoustics is perhaps most important considera- 
tion in modernization programs affecting meeting 
and banquet rooms and main ballroom. 

“Acoustical ceilings in restaurant and bar. Cost 
about 214 times that of plain plaster. Maintenance 
is lower. General reduction in noise and confusion 
and resulting efficiency of the help makes it well 
worth the initial cost.” 


Flooring 

Rubber tile, cork tile, asphalt tile (greaseproof, 
3/16” thick) variously recommended. Carpet for 
dining room, asphalt tile for coffee shop. 


KITCHEN 


Increasing interest in all-electric kitchen. De- 
gree of electrification varies, influenced by local 
fuel costs. 

“In many instances, installation of new equip- 
ment to replace obsolete equipment is great econ- 
omy. New equipment pays for itself in short time 
in labor savings, quicker output, better food: 

“Central unit compressor for two walk-in refrig- 
erators (one for meats and one for dairy products 
and vegetables), circulating ice-water system and a 
large pantry box. Deep-freeze box—50 cu. ft.— 
should be near, but not in kitchen. May be put in 
large walk-in refrigerator. 


MECHANICAL 


“Circulating pump in hot-water line pays big 
dividends and a hot-water jack in boiler generally 
used. 

“Boiler and hot-water lines, steam lines and re- 
turns fully insulated. Insulate everything you can. 
You paid for heat. Keep it. Automatic condensa- 
tion pump on the heating system.” 
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“85% of United States water is over 5 grains 
hard. A softener is indicated to save soap and pre- 
vent boiler and pipe deterioration.” 


ELEVATORS 


“Recommend automatically-operated elevators for 
very small hotels.” Where traffic is light, combina- 
tion of automatic and one manually operated is 
ideal. “Automatic leveling. Expensive installation, 
but saves current, time, and makes for longer life of 
equipment.” 

“Bottom of shaft tight, on account of fire and 
cellar odors.” 

“Asphalt tile and rubber tile are favored for eleva- 
tor floors.” 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


“We will some day have to give complete air- 
conditioning; new hotels should make provision for 
ducts whether system is to be installed immediately 
or not.” 

For partial installation: major public rooms. 


LIGHTING 
Rooms 
“Do not believe the overhead room ceiling light 
should be eliminated.”—Agreement on this. 
“Avoid fluorescent lamps for guest rooms. Avoid 
exposed lamps of any kind. 
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“A universal practice to have the switch at door 
control the ceiling light; any other plan confusing. 

“Lamp requirements are as follows: ceiling lamp, 
desk lamp, floor lamp or bridge lamp and bed 
lamp.” 


Corridors 


Fluorescent single-tube and preferably switch- 
controlled in sections for night lighting. 


Baths 


“Bath should be illuminated by ceiling light plus 
a light over the mirror.” 


“Do not place the electric-light switch for the 
ceiling light where it can be reached by a person in 
the bathtub or shower. Prefer the electric-light 
switch for the bathroom outside of the bathroom 
door.” 


GENERAL MAINTENANCE 


Careful study should be given all labor-saving 
devices. Only through efficient mechanical aids 
and a well planned policy of standardization can 
the small hotel hold its own. 

“Complete shop equipped with the various types 
of power tools and paint spray-gun for repairing 
and refinishing furniture and equipment. 


THE HOTEL DOLLAR 


From TrENDs IN THE HoTeEL Business. 


SouRCE 
Room Sales 41.43c 
Food and Beverage Sales 50.35 
Food 32.38¢c 
Beverage 17.40 
Other Sources 8.22 
Telephone 3:97 
Store rentals 1.53 
Miscellaneous Oe i) 
$1.00 ; 
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Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company, 1946. 


DispPosITION 
Rooms 13.03c 
Wages 9.46c 
Other expenses 357 
Food and Beverages 39.14 
Food cost 12.23c 
Beverage cost 5.75 
Wages 14.33 
Music and Entertainment LF 
Other expenses 4.86 
Other Expenditures 32.78 
Real Estate taxes 3.28 
Advertising and Promotion 1.48 
Heat, Light and Power 4.18 
Admin. & Gen’! Expenses 8.35 
Depreciation 5:25 
Telephone 4.22 
Repairs and Maintenance 6.02 
Balance for rent, interest, investment, 
income taxes 15.05 
$1.00 
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DINING SPACE 


Space REQUIREMENTS PER SEAT AND TURNOVER Factor 


Sq. Ft. Dining 


No. Patrons Per Seat 


Type of Room Area 
Service Per Seat Per Hr. 2 Hrs. 2% Hrs. 3Hrs: 
Cafeteria igh Keine Re) {27—3 By ss oma irae 
Counter 18—20 3—33 6—7 7—8? 9—103 
Table Service 
De Luxe t15—18 1—1} 24 24—34 3—32 
Popular 11—14 13-13 23—33 35-4 a5 
Banquet 3—10 
* Including area for serving counter. 
+ On assumption patron occupies seat 20 min.—turnover SERVICE AREAS 
determined by capacity of serving counter—5 to 10 per 400-Room CoMMERCIAL HoTEL 
min. or 300 to 600 per hour, depending upon layout, check- 
ing and cashiering. _ Area—Sq. Ft. 
+ May be as much as 20 sq. ft. per seat with extra large Coalinet a 3en se nh ee ee 500 
tables, columns, etc. Boiler cy ue en 900 
Refrigeration and, ce... 25-52 1400 
Pump—Water Heaters ................---- 350 
AREA REQUIREMENTS Fon cco cen le ee eee 400 
350-Room CommerciaL Hore. Boiler and Engine Room.................. 2800 
Area—Sq. Ft. Desirable Reset ts, 5g ee ee eal a 
Space Min. Max.» “| Averages |. (S588) iter eal peehos na ae aene alemaraa 
Tobby ee ere: 2400 8000 5000 Carpenter pbunnapte arias 2 osen ee 400 
Rrent OGcete 150 600 400 Paint Shop ....--seesceeeseeeseeeeeeeeeessssctee 175 
Mypical) Guest)... 125 225 150 Upholstery it a a= aati te aaa 400 
Typical Guest Bath............ 30 50 40 Receiving aan cannecen-ceneeeesnesteanenne 500 
Executive and Accounting... 320 700 600 
DInin Pee eee see 2400 4800 3500 
Oohee Ghop xaos --b 800 3200 2000 FOURTEEN POINTS OF MODERN KITCHEN PLANNING 
Private Dining Roome........ 800 2400 1200 1. Compact working areas 
Serving Room ...........-.-+-+----- 200 500 400 2. Step-saving arrangement 
Beall ROOMS ooo erense- sco erenconeos 2400 5600 4500 3. Comfortable working heights 
PSEC OS ext cetas forfns cesecatera roves 2000 6000 3000 4. Direct food service transportation 
Help Dining s:.s54)cc 400 1300 800 5. Adequate communication 
Help: Bocker -<...cc<ic-2.2..000 300 800 400 6. Adequate storage space 
Felon boiler 22 oc: aes 200 600 300 7. Proper garbage disposal 
Steward Office -.....-.ssesecsseee--- 125 300 150 8. Plenty of hot water and steam 
Steward Stores 0... 400 800 500 9. Adequate lighting 
Valet cee ee seer 600 1200 750 10. Scientific ventilation 
Writing Room ................. 600 2000 1800 11. Sanitary (easily cleaned) surfaces 
2 Public Lavatories_......... 700 1600 900 12. Harmonious decorative treatment 
Women’s Restroom.............. 300 700 400 13. Modern kitchen equipment 
Vanndiy ate tes ee 1200 3000 1800 14. Labor-saving machines 
Linen Storeroom ............—...- 
si a i m J. Marte MeEtcaarp 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY Dietary Director, 
Dept. of Hotel Administration Univ. of Oklahoma Hospitals 
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TYPES OF MESSAGES 


Guest Arrivals 

Room Cleanups 
Departures 

Room O K’s 
Messages for Guests 
Paging 

Room Service 
Engineers Instructions 


AI.A. File B-3 


HOTEL COMMUNICATIONS 
CHART FOR ANALYSIS AND ROUTING 


House Service 
Supt. of Service 
Bell Captain 
Bell Boys 
Pages 
Door Men 
Package Room Men 
Porter 


Valet 


Engineering and Maintenance Dept. 
Chief Engineer (mech. equip.) 
Bldg. Supt. (bldg. maint.) 


Public Safety 
House Officer 
Watchman 
Lost and Found 


Financial Depts. 


Repair Orders Housekeeping Dept. Treasurer ; 
Telephone Charges Houscheeper Restaurant Cashier 
Porters Orders Maids Paymaster 
Valet Service Linen Room Attendant Chief Accountant 
Laundry Requests Upholererer Controller 
Railroad Tickets dienes Auditor 
STATIONS CONCERNED Laundry Supt. REY 
ecker 
Front Office Food Service Depts. Receiving Room 
Room Clerk Chef ‘Timekeeper 
pee eowats Communteaen Dept 
Information Clerk Store Room Men Chi £ Tel h P 0 
Cashier Pantry Attendants ITE SDS RE te DETALOL 


Floor Clerks 


“PACKAGE” KITCHENS 


“Package” type electric kitchens at the Hyde Park 
Hotel, Kansas City, may be considered as the fore- 
runners of many similar jobs. This kitchen is 46” 
wide, 8134” high, and 2214” deep. By the addi- 
tion of one or more side units, widths can be pro- 
vided of 46”, 60”, 74” and 84”. Construction is 
of steel welded to steel-channel frame with doors on 
chrome-plated piano-type hinges. 

Each of the 75 units being installed contains an 
electric range, an electric refrigerator, a sink with 
ribbed drainboard stamped integral; shelf space of 
20 sq. ft., two large utility drawers, cutting-board, 
electric light and convenience outlet built in above 
sink; invisible ventilation canopy which is connected 
to the hotel ventilation system and is finished in 
baked enamel or stainless steel. 

The electric range has three top elements and a 
16” oven; the refrigerator has a capacity of 4.25 
cu. ft. and a hermetically sealed freezing unit. 
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Central Pneumatic Tube Station 


Maitre-d’ Hotel 
Head Waiter 
Room Service Pantries 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
Dept. of Hotel Administration 


Such package-kitchens can be readily adapted to 
closets or other small spaces in hotels and tourists 
courts. 

Institutions Magazine, June ’47. 


Tue INTERIM CLUB 


The Interim Club at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
represents the practical angle in hotel service. Its 
purpose is explained as follows: “It is possible 
that, due to the ‘split-second’ timing often neces- 
sary these days in bidding ‘Goodbye’ to old friends 
and saying ‘Hello’ to new ones, the hotel may not 
have a room ready for occupancy at the moment of 
arrival. For convenience the Interim Club pro- 
vides every facility for freshening up, relaxation and 
immediate needs.” 

The Interim Club is a long room, painted and 
furnished in comfortable club style, with showers, 
dressing-rooms, and a small room where a guest 
may stretch out to rest. 

Institutions Magazine, May ’46. 
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THE CLIENT SAYS: 


ABOUT PROMOTION 


Any new hotel building must embody full con- 
sideration of the future outlook for the coming 20 
or 40 years, rather than for any period as brief as 
the postwar span or from five to ten years. 

Davip W. JACOBSON 
Harvard Business Review, Spring 1946 


Azsout MortTELs 


Tourist courts have become big business as evi- 
denced by the fact that approximately 38% of the 
nation’s motorists last year expressed a preference 
for them as accommodations on long trips. 

If a motorist finds just one tourist court that 
doesn’t meet his standards he is likely to be dis- 
trustful of all of them. Therefore each court pro- 
prietor must see to it that his establishment maintains 
the highest standards of excellence. 

Joret Y. RICKMAN 
Everybody's Weekly, Jan. 5, 1947 


We have one advantage over a hotel which has 
a fixed plant. Hotels are vertical, we’re horizontal. 
You’re more flexible when you’re horizontal. A 
horizontal hotel is about one-third as expensive to 
build as a modern city hotel. 
Tuomas E. HuLy 
Operator, El Rancho Motor Courts chain 


In scores of cities there are dozens of motor 
courts built next to each other and the hotel over- 
building of the late 20’s may be repeated again. 

Executive Secretary Love 
American Motor Hotel Association 


Tue Horsevess CARRIAGE IS HERE TO STAY 


Motorists have felt that hotel service is far too 
formal, too complicated. What they really wanted 
was the greatest possible simplicity—ease of en- 
trance, complete informality, and ready availability 
of the car. 

You must give people what they want, not what 
somebody thinks they ought to want. 

JosePH P. Binns, General Manager 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
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‘Guests’ automobiles will be lowered by elevators 
into the depths of the earth to a garage under the 


hotel.” 
Texas Hotel Review, December, 1946 


“Below the ground level there will be garage 
accommodations for approximately 400 cars... an 
interior motor lobby will directly connect the garage 
with the hotel proper . . . guests arriving by auto- 
mobile will be able to register and proceed to their 
rooms without having to pass through the main sec- 
tion of the lobby .. .” 

Hotel Monthly, June 1944 


“ 


. . on the corner of the ground floor is a large 
area that will be devoted to selling of automobile 
supplies bearing familiar trademarks. ... It will 
have a drive-in drive-out feature that will simplify 
and speed up the handling of motor business.... A 
guest arriving by car would drive into the garage, 
from which he would unload and enter to the lobby 
through a passage from the rear. An open patio 
in the center of the ground floor will be land- 
Scaped 2 fe ane 


Hotel Monthly, August, 1946 


AsouT Air TRAVEL 


The helicopter has’made its appearance and re- 
mains. 

“When the new wing of Hilton Hotel, Long 
Beach, Calif, is completed a helicopter flight deck 
180’ x 45’ is to be built above the Skyroom of the 
addition. The helicopter landing will be equipped 
with safety devices, flood-lights, and complete re- 
fueling facilities. A control tower will provide 
direct communication between planes and the tower, 
and direct radio contact with other airports. Hangar 
space for helicopters will be provided to some ex- 
tent on the deck. . . . Passengers of transcontinental 
airlines . . . will be flown to the hotel by air taxi. 
. .. Delivery of air mail from Los Angeles by heli- 
copter also is under consideration. . . .” 


Hotel Monthly, May 1946 
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Axsout Hore.ts oF THE FuTuRE: 


New extra wide escalators to carry guests to and 
from the second floor lobby; 

Extension of year-round air-conditioning; 

Development of a service center; transportation, 
Western Union, public telephones, public stenog- 
rapher, and theater ticket office will be brought 
together at the east end of the lobby. 

Hotel Monthly, June, 1946 


“We are beginning to question the ‘reasons why’ 
we built heavy multi-floored hotels which are not 
fire-safe, in the middle of a noisy traffic jam, as an 
ideal place for travelers to get a good night’s sleep. 
Post-War II’s hotels will be constructed of light 
metals and on one floor .. . they will spread out— 


not up.” 
“|. . of what materials shall we build Post-War 
II’s hotels? Rubber and aluminum .. . more 


rooms can be quickly, economically added if busi- 
ness warrants—unneeded rooms can be quickly and 
economically moved to another location should the 
location first chosen not prove to justify the original 
expectations. Post-War II’s hotels will be semi- 
mobile . . . they will be produced on an assembly 
line and it will mean low cost and outstanding ma- 
terial value when mass production is achieved... 
they will be trucked to the hotel site—complete. 
They may vary in size from six to five hundred or 
more rooms. ‘The rooms will be air-conditioned, 
unit heated, waterproofed, have cross ventilation, 
radio alarm clocks, and as many gadgets as an auto- 
mobile. The guest will have privacy, quiet and 
comfort... <°.” 

L. W. Cook; Jr. 

Hotel Monthly, February, 1947 


Atr-CoNDITIONING 


_ Conditioned air should be regarded as a commod- 
ity that can be dispensed along with, and in support 
of, the other services of the hotel. Patrons may be 
attracted as much by the desire to find relief from 
the heat as by the fundamental service of the house. 

Of no less consequence than sales stimulation is 
the matter of employee efficiency. Although in- 
tangible, the savings realized through better efforts 
of employees who work in an engineered indoor 
climate are present, and should be considered in 
the amortization of an investment in proper air- 
conditioning equipment. 
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Air-conditioning has truly accomplished its func- 
tion when the patron is unconscious of temperature 
and humidity conditions. Indoor climate, as pro- 
vided by air-conditioning systems, must be unob- 
trusive. 

Institutions Magazine, Feb. ’46. 


Tue GuEst Says: 


“The trials and tribulations suffered by so many 
hotel clients during the war (only some of which 
were unavoidable) have created much ill-will. To 
overcome this, super courtesy and service will be 
necessary from now on.” (Business Week, Jul. 5, 
47. P. 48.) (Backed up and made possible by 
efficient planning and livable, convenient rooms pro- 
vided by the architect. Ed.) 


Tests by Statler officials on “hired guests” in 
fully furnished mock-up rooms disclosed that: (1) 
people liked rooms that looked like living rooms; 
(2) liked furniture that had that clean, built-in 
look; (3) preferred furniture arranged around the 
walls, rather than placed hodge-podge in the middle 
of the rooms. As a result of this test, the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., has been able to 
obtain maximum comfort in rooms which require 
only about half the normal space of a hotel room. 


Sales Management, Feb. 15, 1945 


In 1945 more than 17,000 credit card holders 
of the Hotel New Yorker cooperated with the 
management in voting on what was most needed 
in the way of hotel service. ‘Che only’results which 
relate to hotel design are: 


90% want air conditioning 

77% want one-hour pressing service 
76% want overnight laundry service 
71% want television 

43% want a turkish bath 

15% want separate floors for women 


The same Hotel New Yorker questionnaire 
asked regular patrons to vote for their favorite 
travel medium, with this result: 


45% preferred railroads 
26% preferred airlines 
11% preferred automobiles 
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Technical News 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR COLLABORATION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Name Chapter 
Paul W.. Hofferbert--..= =... Alabama 
ifs weussell) WWihitez 2c e.ceceet--rees Albany (N. Y.) 
lames) Macnatllanee gece -ae ce Arizona 
REM Ok INNO Tae rere ee Arkansas 
Howard Griffith Hall........0..... Baltimore 
James He Mooney -n<2--c--c-e-nennsesee- Boston 
SamuellpAG Hertz2s.ec- 2 =e Bronx 
NGI 3) 0 AGS edt ese cree ae Brooklyn 
James S. Whitman Buffalo-Western N. Y. 
Archie N. Schaeffer...............-- Central Illinois 
Bir am keg ele yee eee eee Central New York 
B. Kenneth Johnstone................ Central Pennsylvania 
Werner W. Dornbergerv............ Central Texas 
Blew? fo. IDS eee eee Central Valley of Calif. 
Leo J. Weissenborn..............-....- Chicago 
H. Eldridge Hannaford............ Cincinnati 
Baila Ca Ruth ser, ester eens Cleveland 
Roland ety Linder. 2-2: Colorado 
Howard Dwight Smith.............. Columbus 
LEONG. Je NVA eens are _Connecticut 
J. Murrell Bennett Dallas 
Freeman A. Pretzinger............ _Dayton 
Gouverneur Medwin Peek....... Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
WeonewNe Hagmanic ences Delaware 
Jonna Ge Dhorntontices cece. _Detroit 
Ieit he Ons fOr deere terete. East Bay (Calif.) 
Pram icy Wy Omit hteeres ose eees ae __Eastern Ohio 
Norman Frank Six.......--.........0+- Florida Central 
Guys Ca Bultomtec srr ee Florida North 
R. DeCamp Weakley__..........-- Florida South 
Birnest oD) tl viey-scc-.oet sesso Georgia 
Louis Clifton Kingscott............ Grand Rapids 
William Mark Potter................ Hawaii 
Stayitommy NAOD 2 cereerccect cere areaee Houston 
Jeb loy.deAllenten nse _Indiana 
J. Woolson Brooks..................-- .lowa 
Ede Bors blomees severest eeces Kansas 
Eve VU RODISOfes se tree een Kansas City, Mo. 
@yOPChromastenzs..ccencccesce Fort Worth 
Osstatig Ee Wal ceerescccesecceceserence Kentucky 
Lawrence J. Lincoln.................. Long Island 
John Howard Stevens........_.... Maine 


Name Chapter 
Oscars Wang eee seers Minneapolis 
Naw 2) Owerstrectsss eee _Mississippi 
Chandler C. Cohagen.........:.-...- Montana 
Josiah Dow Sandham...._........ Nebraska 
Robert) Jo Cadienirinscscrses New Jersey 
HugoyZehner 2 eee New Mexico 
Alan Cameron Reed................ _New Orleans 
Harold R. Sleeper New York 
Anthony: Wore ere ssscoreeesceaees North Carolina 
Samuel G. Wienet...........-..-0+----- North Louisiana 
Arthur PMC oonecccscecesee Northeastern Pennsylvania 
WillGs Corlett=s ese Northern California 
William W. Meyers_........--..-- Northwestern Pennsylvania 
John Wesley Robb..................-- —Oklahoma 
Irving Gardner Smith................ Oregon 
Maurieesk. Holley ncsscsce-eses Palm Beach (Fla.) 
M. Edmunds Dunlap................ Philadelphia 
Reyer Brock etic e sce rerreeeen _Pittsburgh 
Guerino” Galerni=22n2--es- ees Queens 
Oresto: Di Salas Rhode Island 
Joseph C. Goddeyne.............-.-.- Saginaw Valley 
Wiliam Pe) Lod gers eee San Diego 
John Frederic Murphy........... Santa Barbara 
John A. McPherson...................- South Carolina 
Walter P.)Marshall22 South Georgia 
Paul Robinson Hunter................ Southern California 
Harry;G Weller] scene Spokane 
Austinvi. Pitchers. cence eee St. Louis 
Thomas F. Ellerbe.................... .St. Paul 
Olafi-Ay Madsen= ee Staten Island 
Benjamin F. McMurvry.............. Tennessee 
Nat? W.elHardy=se nn eee Texas Coastal Bend 
WoL. Bradshaw... ..Texas Panhandle 
Alfred) Av Hahne= ssa = eae Toledo 
Raymond L. Evanas...................- Utah 
Stanislaw J. Makielski...._..... Virginia 
Miles il) Coleanten preset —~Washington-Metropolitan 
Clare: Mofiti22 ere Washington State 
Robert H. H. Hugman................ West Texas 
Wilbur A. Meanor__................. West Virginia 
Lewis Bowman....................s00--- Westchester 
Leigh: |) Hunt:)35 eee Wisconsin 
Ci.W,. Shavers 8 2 eee Wyoming 


NEw APPOINTMENTS ON TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 


ASA Model Laws & Ordinances 

Walter C. Voss, Chairman of The Institute’s 
Committee on Building Codes has been ap- 
pointed as the representative of The Institute 
on ASA Committee Z56, Model Laws and Ordi- 


nances,. 
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ASA Building Code Correlating Committee 

Mr. James B. Newman, and Mr, Frederick C. 
Genz, of the New York Chapter have been ap- 
pointed as representative of the Institute and alter- 


nate respectively, on the ASA Building Code Cor- 
relating Committee. 
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